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It is a good thing to be somewhere 
as well as to be somebody. The 
tight to be somebody involves a duty to be some- 
where, The man who at roll-call is marked absent 
from his accustomed place of service, ought to see 
0 it that his presence elsewhere is better worth not- 
ing in his favor than being absent is worth’ noting 
‘gainst him. It is not wrong to be absent when one 
has absented himself for the sake of being present 
Where his presence is better worth while. 


Present or Absent 


Oo 


No Prayer Petition and praise belong together 
_ Without Praise in prayer. “The two are so blended 
™ the Book of Psalms that one of its books is called 
the «: Prayers of David,’’ although the whole is 





called ‘‘ Praises.’’ And equally intimate is the union 
of the two in right practice. We should not come 
to God with requests for his mercies without recall- 
ing what he already has done for us as a matter of 
thanksgiving. If that serve no other purpose, it will 
stir us to the fresh and strong faith in him which is 
a condition of our getting his blessing. God will 
not have us isolate our future from our past. The 
two must be continuous and connected, our peti- 
tions growing out of our praises. 


_ Ha 


Looking After Nothing is self-sufficient. Every 
One's Best Things one realizes that most things need 
looking after, but every one likes to believe that 
there are a few things of his own which are quite 
able to take care of themselves. A young lover, for 
instance, assures himself that his love is a perpetual 
self-feeder that can never get out of order, and there 
are Christians who have much the same feeling con- 
cerning their love for Christ. A zealous Bible 
student easily persuades himself that he has reached 


the point where his appetite for the Word will never 
ananak andnenttlongy Dt opoamonoe hos chown that 
things spiritual suffer from neglect as surely as things 


material. Because one may have injured a plant— 
or a spiritual gift—by over-attention or meddling, is 
no reason why he should leave it to take care of 
itself ; he should seek to give it the amount of care 
it n@eds. 
Or 

Giving up It is a mistake to inventory what 

or Receiving one is called upon to give up in 
order to receive Christ. A fictitious value is thus 
placed upon what is comparatively worthless. The 
attention should be given to the receiving rather 
than to the giving up. The lame men whom Christ 
healed gave up their crutches, but they were con- 
scious of no loss when their attention was directed 
to what they had gained. A jar of eye-salve might 
have seemed a costly sacrifice to a blind beggar, had 
he been asked to give it up to Christ instead of being 
asked to receive his sight. The man who pays his 
passage to the Klondike, expecting to come home 
with millions, counts the outlay nothing. When we 
have had a glimpse of the wonderful life Christ 
would bestow upon us, we lose sight of the fact that 
there is anything to give up in the joy of receiving 


so much. 
_ os 


Giving God There is a subtle form of self-con- 

the Glory ceit in not owning God’s spirit as 
the source of every good thought, purpose, or aspira- 
tion that we find in ourselves. It has show of 
humility, as though we-could not conceive of God’s 
taking the trouble to direct us in our paltry affairs 
and duties. But when God evokes in us some new 
affection for the good, or enables us to enter into his 
thoughts by intelligence and sympathy, or rouses us 
to desire for likeness to himself, it is as much our 
duty to give glory to him, as it was that of the blind 
man whom Jesus healed at Jericho, or the lame 
man whom Peter made to walk, or the leper who 
was cleansed at Jesus’ word. In fact, every new 
good impulse in us is a fresh working of supernatural 


power from on high. _ It is from the Father of lights, 
from whom cometh every good and perfect gift. 
The subject in whom the wonder has been wrought 
may be paltry enough. There was not anything 
remarkable, either in mind or character, in those 
whom Jesus healed. Then, as now, the wonder and 
the praise layin the working of a miracle, and that is 
what we are to be praiseful and thankful about. 


7a} 
The Uses of a Dark Thing 


HE normal condition of normal men and of 
normal nations must be one of peace. But 
this planet is not inhabited by normal men and nor- 
mal nations. Whether the reason be that by sin we 
have departed from our norm, or by imperfection 
of evolution we have not yet attained to it, we have 
not that condition in which men and nations get on 
with each other, or even with themselves, without 
friction or strife. Every court-room and every 
policeman is the cenfession that law and order can 
be maintained only by a certain pressure of author- 
a A ae aa ete eet et) ee 
elements in society. And eyery man feels within 
himself elements of strife which correspond to this 
social condition, and which need to be kept under 
restraint if he is to live the normal life,—the life 
which corresponds to the divine law of righteousness, 

With a world thus rich in the forces which lead to 
contention, it is not to be expected that the nations 
always will be at peace. The sphere of international 
relations is that in which the guarantees for the 
preservation of peace are the fewest, and the provo- 
cations to disturbance the most plentiful. By a 
merciful dispensation the nations are kept apart by 
geographic distance, difference of speech, absorption 
in home interests, and the like. Otherwise the 
temple of Janus would always be open, and the 
sword would always be drawn. And even under 
existing conditions, war seems to be a painful and 
recurrent necessity. It is one of the dark things of 
the earth,—one which will disappear when the reign 
of light and love is finally established. But it is not 
all dark, for, in Bushnell’s phrase, dark things have 
their moral uses for mankind. 

One of these uses is the diversion of public atten- 
tion from trifling to graver matters. Just as our 
bodies take character, sooner or later, from the kind 
of food we most use, so the mind of a community 
takes tone from the matters with which it occupies 
itself. It may seek the high, or it may rest in the 
low, but never without the natural results of its 
choice. And there are thousands of cunning cater- 
ers waiting to tempt it to fix attention on what is 
trifling in significance or pernicious in influence. 
The lower type of newspaper everywhere and always 
has appealed to the lower instinct in the public. It 
has magnified and inflated trifles till they seemed 
worthy of earnest attention. It has dressed up the 
doings of folly and vice until they came to appear 
the great interests of our race. But when war comes 
all these things sink into insignificance. Sympathy 
with the nation’s brave men on land and sea, interest 
in their perils, plans to bring the struggle to a suc- 




























































































cessful end, are the only things worth talking of. 
The lower kind of newspaper must yield to the 
demand, and remand its worse contents to its inside 
pages, where those who must have them will seek 
them. It may exhibit its baseness in its untruthful 
and sengational handling of great themes ; but the 
great themes it must handle, or else lose its hold on 
the public attention. The people bid it 


‘« Go, chatter to the idle birds, 
Ox teach the lesson of the hour.’’ 


And with this shifting of interest comes a nobler, 
fresher, more wholesome tone into the people’s life. 
Men are lifted out of the narrow range of their 
pleasures, their self-interests, and their paltry admi- 
rations and complaints of secondary matters, into a 
latger and broader way of thinking. They suddenly 
become alive to the distant and the past. They 
read history, study geography, enter into the char- 
acters and ideals of allies and of enemics. Their 
horizon expands beyond the narrow range of their 
former interests, and they become men in a truer 
and larger sense. 

War imparts to men the gift of admiration for ex- 
cellence of their fellow-men. A naval commander 
conducts a perilous enterprise on a remote shore, 
and the country flashes full of his name and his pic- 
ture. Newly come immigrants, who have not yet 
mastered our language, must find the few pence to 
do the hero honor, and must display his picture in 
their dingy windows. Men feel a unity with their 
fellows, who have faced danger with heroism, as 
under no other circumstances. Wipe the soldier 
out of history, and you have lowered men’s estimate 
of our human nature and its possibilities. Our love 
of ease, our fear of pain, our dread of death, —these 
are the paltry things of human life which the soldier 
despises and turns his back upon. He has found 


greater motives in life than these which entangle us and 
we love him for the discovery. It reveals—we are fain 


to believe, and perhaps not wrongly—undreamed-of 
possibilities in the most timid of us. Even the great 
conquerors, with all their terrible faults, are men who 
impress themselves powerfully on the imaginative 
sympathy of mankind. ‘Their power to do so with 
their contemporaries was the secret of their success. 
As Mrs. Browning says of Napoleon’s soldiers, 
** Each felt Napoleon.’’ 

Another gain of war is the contempt it teaches for 
the worship of mammon. ‘Too easily do men’s hearts 
‘come to the misbelief that our life consisteth in the 
abundance of our possessions. We come to think 
that the end of the individual, as of the social exist- 
ence, is to accumulate wealth, and that time diverted 
from that is pure waste. But a great uprising in war 
turns men by myriads out of the ranks of the pro- 
ducers. It makes them ready to destroy instead of 
producing, when the destruction of wealth seeks a 
higher end than its accumulation. Thus it brings 
men to see that there are higher motives in life, 
and things more sacred, than possessions, —unseen 
_things, such as honor, humanity, and justice, which 
.are greater and more real than things seen. 
gives a nation a breathing-space for reflection on its 
own ideals of life, and helps it to discover those 
which lie outside and above the sphere of gain, 
prosperity, and material comfort. 

The tremendous uncertainties of war have been 
the means of driving men to seek help and refuge 
with God. War is an appeal to the arbitration of 
God, as the righteous Judge of the whole earth. Its 
possibilities of defeat or victory are always such that 
the bravest must tremble at drawing the sword. 
There is no such thing as ‘‘ organizing victory,’’ and 
Providence treats with a divine irony the claim that 
it is ‘‘always on the side of the heaviest bat- 
talions.”” He who first uttered that ungodly saying 
was to find that there are greater forces at work than 
regiments of veterans, and that the spirit of a people 
roused to assert its independence was too much for 


It 
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him to overcome. Wiser men have learned a deeper 
devoutness from watching the course of a great war 
in which the welfare of their country was at stake. 
Franklin and Lincoln were both skeptical of the 
ruling providence of God-at the beginning of the two 
great wars on which the future of America depended. 
Both were driven to a faith and hope in that provi- 
dence by their days of anxious watchfulness. Frank- 
lin avowed his change of mind in his famous speech 
before the Constitutional Convention. Lincoln ex- 
hibited his in the solemn utterances of his second 
inaugural. A contrast to these men was furnished 
by the general, in the Civil War, who telegraphed, 
on the eve of a battle, ‘‘I have got the enemy 
where even God Almighty cannot save them.’’ Sun 
set upon the defeat of this ‘‘ organizer of victory.’’ 
The lesson of war is not atheism, nor materialism, 
but the recognition of God’s hand in human affairs. 

War furnishes a school for moral discipline in the 
restraint of the malevolent passions. Some good 
people identify it with those passions, and quote the 
general above referred to as saying that a good sol- 
dier must have ‘‘ a spice of the devil in him.’’ In 
General Sherman’s opinion this man was not a 
good soldier, when he passed over him, and took 
General O. O. Howard in his stead. The greatest 
soldiers have been men who, ‘like Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, smote down Satan in their own hearts. The 
true soldier, all the world over, cherishes no malevo- 
lence toward the men he has to fight. Mr, Kip- 
ling’s tribute to ‘‘ Fuzzy-wuz,’’ which he puts into 
the mouth of the British private, represents soldierly 
feeling. ‘The boys in gray and the boys in blue no 
more hated each other personally in the years of the 
War than they do to-day when they meet in their 
reunions. They left that to the stay-at-homes:on 
both sides. 

To hate an enemy is murder, whether you shoot 
actin or pass mnt vy. ar War NeCessarny nrearit 
hatred, it certainly would be most unchristian. It is 
a temptation to hatred, as business is a temptation to 
covetousness, and social intercourse is a temptation 
to lying gossip. But the brave soldier no more 
hates the enemy he fights than the just magistrate 
hates the criminal he sentences. War should teach 
us to rise above the malevolent passions, as it teaches 
the soldier. It should strengthen in us compassion 
for all who suffer by its.unavoidable evils, whether 
our friends or our foes. It should give us a fresh, 
lasting interest in the people we are obliged to resist 
and antagonize. It should help us to rise to the 
spiritual level of men like Havelock, Sobieski, Hutch- 
inson, and Louis 1X, who combined the soldier's 
profession with the gentlest virtues. 


NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


It is not often that the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times has the privi- 
lege of correcting an error published 
in its pages without the assistance of the many keen- 
eyed readers who are usually so ready to call his atten- 
tion to any such slip. But it now happens that an 
incorrect statement did—in the midst of war with Spain 
and belligerent communications from Lieutenant Totten 
—slip into these columns; yet no one save the mis- 
represented author has pointed out the error to the 
Editor. The occasion of the slip was the entitling of a 
scholarly article on the life and work of John Henry Pes. 
talozzi, written by Professor Charles H. Thurber of the 
University of Chicago. The article appeared in The 
Sunday School Times for May 21, under the heading 
‘*A Prussian Schoolmaster.'’ (Professor Thurber cour- 
teously calls attention to the matter as follows : 


Pestalozzi 
Not a Prussian 


I am sorry to see the wrong head put on “ Pestalozzi. The 
one thing he was not was a Prussian schooltnaster. He never 
lived in Prussia, much less taught there. He was born and lived 
in Switzerland. Your readers may think I am a poor authority, 


but I certainly did not give the article that title, Might no , 
correction be in order? 

As Professor Thurber stated in his article, the school 
of Prussia were avowedly modeled-on Pestalozzi’s p|ay, 
—so manifestly so that the Frenchman Jules Simon saiq 
in 1871, that ‘‘the Prussian schoolmaster conquered y 
Sedan."” It was in this sense that Pestalozzi, as |), 
recognized inspirer of the Prussian school system, js 
called the *‘ Prussian schoolmaster,'’ although he wa 
not, as Stated in the title of the article, “‘a@ Prussia 
schoolmaster.’’ 

B.. 


Giving is a Christian duty, and th 
ought to be taught in the Sunda 
: school. But wisdom and caution 
requisite in the teaching of any personal duty, in ¢ 
Sunday-school and elsewhere. How far the example of 
others is to be made use of as a stimulus and incentiy 
to well-doing, and when it should be avoided as a means 
of the mortification or of the vainglorying of particulg 
scholars, are important practical questions. A Canadia 
correspondent, who-wants light on this point, asks : 


Stimulating Others 
to Give 


We report each Lord's Day the number present, the verses by 
the boys and by the girls. Each teacher keeps an account of the 
class. I want to know if the teacher should keep account of each 
member. One family has eight children, another, one child, and 
five cents is not as much for the parent [of one child] as one cen 
is for the parent that has eight children ; and one child has bem 
absent from her class because she has not enough to vie with 
the one who gives five cents. Children give what they get, an 
what shall I do? 

In this case named, if the members of* the class an 
informed as to the amount of’ each other's giving, the 
teacher might properly emphasize the fact that the child 
who seems to give the most really gives less than the 
one who seems to give the least. A child can see tha 
as well as a teacher. But this might mortify the pupil 
who has been inclined to boastfulness, and he be led 
stay away. As a rule, the poor give more, in Gods 
sight, than the rich. Dean Swift said: ‘‘The Lod 
looks not so much at what you've given as at wih 
you've got left.’’ Ifthe pupils out of richer familis 
gcircratly knew how much is given by those from » 
families, they would, or ought to, be ashamed of thei 
own smaller offerings. It has been said, ‘* Only Gol 
and the poor know how much the poor give to the poor.” 
And it is true, from the days of* the widow's offering in 
the temple courts to the present hour, that the poor ar 
the more liberal givers generally. Children ought to be 
trained to earn or to save money for their giving, in Sun- 
day-school and elsewhere. And if a teacher makes report 
of each scholar in the matter of giving, it is enough to 
say that a particular child has made ‘an offering,” 
without specifying the amount. That would neither 
promote shame nor boasting on the part of rich or poor. 


We are liable to forget that the ver 
fact that a man has earned the right 
to speak with authority on a given 
subject, necessitates his spending more time and thought 
and care in preparing an expression of opinion on that 
subject than the layman whose words would be spoken 
and received lightly. Thus the requests for an expres 
sion of opinion that come to persons of prominence i 
lines of special study are often nothing less than impos- 
tions. An example of‘a thoughtless request of this sot 
is shown in the following letter from a Western reader, 
who writes to the, Editor for information that will enable 
him to make the request effective. 


Requests that 
are Impositions 


Will you kindly furnish me the names and addresses of the 
members of the International Lesson Committee, and the 
dresses of the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
Professor Amos R. Wells, ‘‘ Faith Latimer,”’ Julia E. Peck. Pr 
fessor Frank K. Sanders, Professor M. B. Riddle? In addition, 
would you kindly give me the names and addresses of a number 
of others whose opinions as to a certdin “‘ course of study for 
Sunday-schools would be valuable? A syllabus was presented at 
our... state convention in a report on Sunday-schools 
1, as chairman of the standing committee, instructed to investig! 
weaknesses, strength, etc., and report at the next meeting. 1° 
this end I desire to communicate with a number of eminent 5U" 
day-school workers of experience for their criticisms. A ©°PY ‘ f 
the syllabus will shortly be ready for mailing, and the above ine 
formation will greatly facilitate my work. 


and 
e 


The International Lesson Committee is composed of 
busy men who give their services willingly and without 
compensation to the work of selecting the International 
Lessons. The time and energies of those me”, as 
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also ot the lesson writers in The Sunday School Times, 
are already taxed to the utmost. The fact that they 
are experts in the matter of Sunday-school lessons 
would make them unwilling, if not unable, to attempt 
an expression of opinion on the proposed syllabus 
without devoting to it careful, time-consuming study 
and thought. Yet it does not seem to have occurred to 
those who would ask these busy men and women for 
their justly valued opinion, that it is just as unwarranted 
an imposition to ask their opinion, gratuitously, of the 
proposed course of study, as it would be to go to a law- 
yer or a physician for a similar expression of opinion 
and advice concerning a matter that lay within the 
sphere of his special study. The fact that these Sunday- 
school experts might not consider the proposed request 
as an imposition, but be willing to render the assis- 
tance asked for, does not make such a request any 
the less of an imposition. This thought may be a new 
one to the committee of which the writer of the above 
letter is chairman, and it may be a new one to many 
another reader of The Sunday School Times ; but it is 
none the less worthy of thoughtful consideration by one 
an all. 





The Whole Family 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


— E years have come, the years have gone, 
‘The quiet, softly gliding years 
With midnight melting into dawn, 
‘With shimmering woof of smiles and tears, 
Since that white day the angels knew 
Was heaven's own birthday, sweet, for you! 


The little children whom you left 
Have grown to happy-hearted youth ; 
They hardly knew themselves bereft 
So sheltered close by tenderest ruth, 
When. doubly nrecions for vour sake. 
Our hearts for them were like to break. 
- I often feel that mother-watched 
Have been their footsteps on life's way ; 
That doors for them have been unlatched, 
That unseen love has been their stay, 
Though, in our Father's gracious will, + 
Some other did your work fulfil. 
And often is it clear to me 
That here and there are not apart, 
That somehow God's whole family 
Have scarce the throbbing of one heart 
To separate them ; just a breath,— 
The shadowy, thin, soft veil of death. 
Why should you not draw nigh to those 
Who love you yet, who love you dear, 
For whom you love yet means repose, 
And faith and insight swift and clear? 
You have but crossed the shining sea, ° 
Where all our sails shall havened be. 


To you, dear one, whose very tones 
Still vibrate in your empty room, 
To you, athwart whatever zones ' 
For you are bright with fadeless bloom 
I send my whole heart's love to-day, 
The day my darling went away. 


For Heaven is but the pleasant name 
Of that fair place our Lord prepares ; 

Through fleeting ages still the same 
His loving work for whom he cares, 

To house, where many mansions be, 

At last his own dear family. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAS 
Glimpses in India 
By Bishop Cyrus D. Foss 


ISTORY is often more romantic than fiction. The 
most frequently quoted illustration of this fact is 

the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, and, indeed, it 
almost passes belief that only a few hundred Spanish 
Soldiers should have been able to conquer that immense 
region with a population of several millions, and perma- 
nently hold it under the Spanish crown. It may, how- 
tver, fairly be questioned whether the British rule in 
India is not fully as remarkable. It is at least a tale 
fill of marvels at every step, that a nation, having its 
thief seat of empire on a small island off the west coast 
of Europe, should, have been able to occupy, little by 
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little, and then more and more largely, an immense and 
exceedingly populous region of country stretching from 
the crests of the Himalayas almost to the equator, and 
should have gradually conquered its native Muhamma- 
dan and Hindoo rulers, armies, and people ; and that at 
the present time it should be able to hold it in secure pos- 
session with only 87,000 British soldiers and civil officers, 
having an entire resident British population, including 
merchants and men of other occupations and the mem- 
bers of their families, of about 190,000 persons ; and 
that this wonderful colonizing and ruling nation should 
have been able to disarm and keep disarmed 287,000, - 
ooo of natives who are in large part the willing subjects 
of the bést government they have ever had. 

In India one meets with many exceedingly novel sights, 
and receives wonderfully fresh and curious impressions. 
Probably nothing more strikes the foreigner than the 
omnipresent indications of the poverty of the people, — 
a poverty so dense and desperate, and almost utterly 
hopeless, that an American can hardly conceive of it. 
The great mass of the people live in wretched mud huts, 
huddled together, for society and mutual protection, in 
little villages. They eat but two meals a day, consisting 
of the cheapest grains, and rarely taste any animal food. 
The partial failure of crops means death to thousands, 
and the famine of the past year doubtless caused the 
slow starvation of several millions. As in all heathen 
lands, women seem to be the chief burden-bearers. I 
have seen women carrying baskets of bricks on their 
heads to the fourth or fifth story of a building, a hun- 
dred pounds at a time, for five cents a day. A con- 
tractor in Madras told me that the common wages of 
skilled carpenters and masons was from eight cents to 
twelve cents a day. 

My first extensive tour of travel in India took me as far 
north as Naini Tal, a unique and most charming moun- 
tain city, and one of the favorite places of summer resort 
for government officials and for wearied missionaries. 
It is situated sixty-two hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and nestles amid precipitous hills, which are 
almost mountains. Naini Tal means the Lake of the 
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and a quarter of a mile in width. I know no place in 
America that can give any helpful suggestion of the 
marvelous beauties of Naini Tal, excepting Lake 
Mohonk, and that serves only as a faint and imperfect 
miniature. The sides of the steep hills around the lake 
are studded with beautiful residences, having ample 
grounds, and are reached by zigzag mountain paths on 
foot, on ponies, or in ‘‘ dandies,’’—that is, chairs swung 
on poles, and carried on the backs of coolies. 

From a lofty height near Naini Tal I obtained, at 
sunset and at sunrise, magnificent views of the Himalaya 
mountains, which were from fifty to a hundred miles 
distant. Some eight or nine billowy lower ranges 
stretched away to the base of ‘‘ The Snows,'’ as the vast 
range is called in India. Sixty-three peaks, clad in 
spotless ermine, stood in wondrous majesty before me, 
none of them less than twenty thousand feet in height, 
and Nanda Devi, monarch of that range, 25,709 feet. 
As the gclden gleam of the setting sun faded from them 
one by one, dusk quietly followed, and they seemed to 
turn into heaps of frozen ashes, from which the next 
morning's sun gave them glorious resurrection. That 
sunset and sunrise can no more be described than for- 
gotten, and must ever hang in the gallery of my, memory 
as the most majestic pictures possible on earth. 

In one respect India strikingly resembles Italy. Sev- 
eral of its great cities are very unlike each other ; and 
each has its own peculiar objects of interest, some of 
very great importance, and some comparatively trivial, 
but still such as to strike the attention of a stranger. At 
Agra and Delhi one may see marvelously beautiful 
specimens of the architecture of the Moguls, concerning 
whom Bayard Taylor said that ‘‘ they built like Titans, 
and finished like jewelers."" The Taj Mahal at Agra is 
the most renowned tomb in the world, and justly so, as 
every observer wonderingly admits. The excellently 
preserved ruins of the palaces of Shah Jehan in both 
these cities show lines of architecture, polished marbles, 
and jeweled and inlaid work, which are the wonder and 
despair of the architects of to-day. 

Bombay, the great port on the west coast of India at 
which most Europeans land, is a good type of a splen- 
did Oriental city, with its spacious and magnificent 
buildings erected by the government, such as the secre- 
tariat, the college, government house, and, perhaps 
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chief among them all, the great railroad station, which 
is said to be architecturally the finest railroad station in 
the world. One of the chief sights in Bombay which 
every traveler wishes to see, is the Parsee method of dis- 
posing of the bodies of the dead, at the Towers of 
Silence. These are situated on Malabar Hill, the high- 
est ground in the city, about four hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, amid costly residences of foreigners. 
The towers, six in number, one of them having been in 
use for two hundred and thirty years, are located in a 
splendid garden park. I visited the one chiefly in use, 
in which corpses are exposed, on an average of three a 
day, to the vultures. The tower is about a hundred 
feet in diameter, and twenty-five feet in height. In 
the inside; about ten feet above the ground, there are 
iron gratings, sloping toward the center in three rows, 
—the outer for men, the middle one for women, the cen- 
ter for children. These gratings surround a well about 
twenty feet in diameter, into which, after the vultures 
have done their work, the bones are cast. More than 
fifty vultures were roosting on the wall, waiting for their 
accustomed prey, and scores more were flying overhead. 

I passed a far more pleasing hour near Calcutta, in 
the botanical gardens, which for nearly half a century 
have been famous for the very great variety of their 
tropical trees and plants, and have contributed more 
than any other gardens to the propagation of tropical 
flora throughout the world. The two most notable sights 
there were the palm avenue,—a majestic aisle with 
very large and perfect palms of equal size and height 
standing like vast pillars along its sides, and outside, on 
either hand, two fine rows of mahogany trees ; and an 
immense banyan-tree, whose spreading branches are 
supported and nourished by three hundred and seventy- 
eight roots, which have been letdown and have grown 
to be new trunks, and which covers an area of an acre 
and three-quarters. 

Benares is regarded as the most sacred city in India. 
I found its representations of Hindooism intensely in- 
teresting and loathsomely disgusting. Its temples are 
very numerous, all of them dedicated to the worship of 
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ments of idolatry conceivable. 
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It is thought by Hindoos 
to be the greatest of good fortune to die in Benares, and 
to be burned in the ghats, which I saw in full operation, 
several dead bodies waiting their turn, and one man 
brought there by his friends while still just alive, they 
only waiting for his last breath to throw him on the 
burning pile. For a few copper coins I was rowed up 
and down the Ganges in front of these temples and ghats 
for two hours. It was just after sunrise. I saw several 
thousands of men and women bathing in the sacred 
river promiscuously, so adjusting their garments that 
the clean one was thrown loosely around the person be- 
fore the soiled one was dropped to be washed. A very 
large majority of the worshipers seemed to be going 
through their ablutions and motions of worship, and to 
be presenting their little offerings at the numberless 
shrines on the river bank, with no seriousness and with 
the least possible attention. They were looking at 
passers-by, chatting with each other, and hastening 
through their ceremony as quickly as possible ; but 
many others, perhaps one in every five or six, seemed 
to me very serious and thoughtful and earnest in their 
devotions. ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long!”’ 

Cawnpore and Lucknow are names the world will never 
forget until treachery and cruelty and heroism and for- 
titude cease to have any meaning. I need not recite 
the unutterably pathetic story. In both these places a 
comparatively trivial fact was to me of very curious in- 
terest. As I turned away from the Memorial’ Well at 
Cawnpore I saw hanging on four or five large trees 
probably a thousand flying foxes. The flying fox is 
called by the Hindoos changidhar, which means winged 
jackal. It is a giant bat, with teeth, face, head, and 
body almost exactly like a small fox, and with immense 
filmy wings, which, fully extended, spread four feet, as 
I know from careful examination of several which had 
been recently shot. The next day I was examining 
multitudinous marks of bullets and cannon-balls on the 
walls of the Residency in Lucknow, where the courage 
of soldiers and the fortitude of women reached their 
climax, and held fast until Havelock came, —when I saw 
thousands of these flying foxes just at Junset flying over- 
head in great flocks, and looking and flapping their 
wings very like gigantic crows. The coolies shouted 
wildly to frighten them away, and I learned that they 





are not welcome to alight anywhere, because In a few 
minutes they will strip a garden or an orchard of all its 
fruit. 

These ‘‘glimpses"’ of lighter matters have helped to 
enliven a tour of very serious missionary observation and 
labor. In the course of this tour I have had frequent 
opportunities to learn about the work of several branches 
of the Christian Church. I am sure it will interest 
many American Christians to know that Mr. McConau- 
ghy, formerly of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, who came out to Madras nine 
years ago, is the highly esteemed, efficient, and very 
useful, general secretary of the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association throughout India. It gave me 
great pleasure to meet him, and to find the evidence 
that Philadelphia's loss is India’s great gain. I met 
also Mr. G. S. Eddy, a graduate of Yale College and of 
Union Theological Seminary, who is successfully work- 
ing in a line new in this country and full of promise, as 
the secretary of the Student Volunteer Missionary Move- 
ment for India and Ceylon. 

Missionary work in this vast empire has been done for 
a great many years by the principal churches of Eng- 
land and America, very largely on educational lines, 
and recently by some branches of the church, with 
very notable success, on evangelistic lines. In work of 
the latter sort the Baptist and the Methodist Episcopal 
churches have been able to report very notable results, 
many thousands of converts having been gathered in 
single years. In the fields which have come under my 
personal observation and supervision the whitening har- 
vest awaits the sickles of the reapers, and tens of thou- 
sands of hopeful converts from Hindooism might be 
brought to a reasonably intelligent profession of faith in 
Christ by baptism in a single year, if the Church were 
able to provide suitable pastors to train them afterwards 
in morals and in religious knowledge and living, 

Lucknow, India. 
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Averting a Tragedy 


By Caroline K. Herrick 


HE children had been sent to bed, and Mrs. Berke- 
ley sat talking to her brother of all that had hap- 
pened in her home since his last visit, more than a year 
ago. The talk was largely of the little motherless 
niece, to whom she had given a mother’s care for three 
years past,—now doubly orphaned by her father’s 
death. 

‘« The child grows dearer to me every day,’’ she said. 
*«If my boys had a sister, I think I could hardly love 
her better than I love poor George's child. She has sucha 
loving, sensitive nature. You should see her when I 
am telling the children the story of Jesus’ life of love ; 
of his pity for the poor and sick, his tenderness to the 
children. The whole story is as real to her as the daily 
news is to me. She can hardly believe that his own 
brethren did not believe and love him, and her eyes fill 
with tears when I tell how his enemies put him to 
death. She is one of the ‘‘pure in heart’’ who ‘see 
God,"’ and the sense of his nearness that my soul longs 
for, and strives after, and realizes only in rare moments 
of exaltation, is to her a common element of daily life. 
My little Hilda is God's messenger to me, constantly re- 
minding me that, to enter into the kingdom of heaven 
now, in this life, I must ‘ become as a little child,’ —really 
meaning what I pray, really believing what I say I be- 
lieve, making the Lord Jesus a living, ever-present 
friend, not merely the hero of a thrilling story of long 
** Yes,"’ said her brother, «‘few of us realize how 
much we may learn from the children. We feel so su- 
perior in our larger experience. We recognize our re- 
sponsibility to teach them, but we too often forget that 
we must go back and look with their eyes at the things 
we would teach them, before we can know how best to 
reach the child's mind. That was a good idea of yours, 
to make an album of pictures from the life of our Lord, 
to teach the children from: Were the pictures I sent 
you from Dresden what you wanted ?’’ 

«Exactly what I wanted. They make a complete 
Series, and are so well chosen. Some are quite new to 
me. One of the new ones | have put among those of 
which I am going to have lantern-slides made for our 
stereopticon entertainment at Christmas. It represents 


the crucifixion, and treats the subject in a manner quite 
different from the conventional rendering with which we 
are so familiar. The artist's name, does not appear on 
it, but you will recognize it by my description. The 
three crosses are placed on one side of the picture, the 
central one in advance of the other two, which are dimly 
seen in shadow, while a strong light falls on the figure 
of the Saviour, seen in profile, sharply relieved against 
a background of somber clouds. The knees are drawn 
up, so far as the nailed feet will permit, the body 
hangs heavily forward on the strained arms, the head is 
thrown backward, and the parted lips seem to utter a 
cry that can be heard. Every line expresses utmost 
agony. I have never seen anything that made me 
realize so vividly how terrible death by crucifixion 
must be.’’ 

‘I remember the picture,’’ said Mr. Grandon, ‘‘ and 
did not intend to have it included among those I sent, 
I thought it too dreadfully realistic. By the way,’’ 
he added, ‘‘I have some other pictures which you 
may like to see. I got them out West last year, when 
I went there, before sailing for Europe, to learn the 
particulars of George's death, about which I wrote you 
at the time. You will remember, I told you he had 
been murdered by the Indians,’’—Mrs. Berkeley shud- 
dered, and raised a protesting hand,—‘‘and I have 
brought a number of photos of Indians in their war 
paint, to show what fiendish-looking creatures they are, 
and a picture representing the scene of one of their raids, 
with the mangled bodies lying around. The face of one 
of these looks very much like George. If I show it to 
Hilda, it will make her understand, better than any de- 
scription can, just how her father died. You know the 
way they do,—gathering together the hair on the top of 
the head, and’’— 

His words were cut short by his sister’s hand laid over 
his mouth. 

‘‘ Mark Grandon!"’ she cried, almost in a shriek, 
‘¢are you beside yourself ? Have you lost all sense of 
pity? Must you not only torture me with the horrible 
details of my dear brother's murder, but even propose to 
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to that innocent, tender-hearted child, who shudders 


when she sees a horse whipped, and cries for pity over 
a hurt kitten? O brother!'’ she went on, her indig- 
nation softening into reproach, ‘‘ you couldn't be so un- 
feeling if you had been here when I had to tell my poor 
lamb that her father was dead,—and dead by violence. 
She knew her father had gone out there to work for her 
sake, and the thought intensified her grief when she 
heard of his death. She broke away from my arms 
and threw herself upon her bed, crying, ‘Auntie, O 
auntie ! he did it for me ; he went among those wicked 
men for me!’ What a cruel monster I felt myself ! 
How I wished I could have concealed the horrible fact, 
and let her suppose he died in some illness! If you 
had seen that poor child’s agony, you would rather 
cut off your hand than revive it’’—with added intensity 
—‘' by showing her those shocking pictures.’’ 

** My dear sister,’ said Mr. Grandon, ‘‘ you need not 
fear that I will ever show the pictures to Hilda. I de- 
ceived you only for a moment, in order to urge, by illus- 
tration rather than by argument, the request I am going 
to make. Do not show the children of your Sunday- 
school that picture of the crucifixion. You may say 
they are familiar with pictures of the subject. So much 
the worse. But you need not give them the more painful 
shock that would be conveyed by a picture shown as 
you propose to show this. Think how it will look to 
the children! The darkened - hail,—most children are 
nervous in the dark ; nothing visible but the brilliantly 
lighted scene, in which the writhing form looks terribly 
life-like, magnified to natural size ; the torn flesh ; the 
vain effoft to drag the hands away from the torturing 
nails ; the awful expression of utmost agony! It must 
harrow up the souls of the sensitive ones, like our little 
Hilda ; and the duller and coarser grained among them 
will only be made more insensible to any future impres- 
sion of the extent of our Lord’s sufferings for their sake. 
You will not consent to Hilda's seeing any representation 
of the infinitely less painful manner of her father's 
death, but you have no compunction about showing her 
this hideous picture of the mortal agony of the Lord she 
loves so dearly. You would not allow your boys to see 
a newspaper cut of the hanging of a murderer whose 
crime they should abhor, but you would make them look 
at the most realistic representation you can find of the 


death struggle of the Holy One, whom you desire 1, 
have them love above all earthly friends. Don't torture 
the children’s imaginations into- insensibility. Lear, 
from the reticence of the evangelists, who only say 
‘ There they crucified him,’ drawing a veil of reverence 
over the heart-rending details. Get your mind off the 
track of conventional habits. Think the true thoughts 
of a tender-hearted woman. Let your sympathy lead 
you to look at this question ‘as a little child,’ and then, 
I think, you will agree with me.’ 

Mrs, Berkeley looked up through tears to say, ‘‘ | do 
agree with you, Mark."’ 

Orange, N. /. 


“Gather up the Fragments” 
By Clara R. Bush 


~ ATHER up the fragments that remain, that noth. 
ing be lost,’’ was the minister's text. He 
explained that the original word signifies ‘* wasted,” 
as well as ‘*‘lost,’’ and then he proceeded to preach 
upon the virtues of economy and thrift in contra. 
distinction to extravagance and reckless expenditure 
of money and other possessions. ‘‘ Make the most 
of what you have, despise not trifles,’’—this was the 
sum and substance of the good man’s discourse, a 
wise injunction in this day of prodigality; but in some 
mysterious fashion, as I sat listening faithfully to all that 
was said, still another suggestion presented itself, and 
insisted upon recognition, or at least promise of a hear- 
ing, upon another occasion. This was the thought : 

Gather up the fragments that remain of the bereaved 
and shattered life, the broken home, and the broken 
health. It may be that from the few scant pieces you 
may gather together enough to fill twelvefold some home 
or some life. Instead of saying, ‘‘So many gone from 
my presence across the river, and I left alone ; what am 
1?’’ or, ‘‘So much to be done, and here am I with crip- 
pled limbs, or suffering head, or fluttering heart ; what can 
I do?’’ pray a blessing and a heavenly strength upon 
what remains, and gather together the broken fragments, 

If your’ home circle is made of vacant chairs, or 
nearly all are’ turned to the wall, look around for sonieé 
other lonely sad ones to take the vacant places. If they 
cannot quite fill, let them do it so far as it is possible, 
and give them a cheerful welcome. 
them with a tear and a grudging sigh. 

If it is health that has forsaken you, gather up what 
little energy remains’to you, nourish it as well as you can, 
hope and pray for more strength. Do not give up hope, 
and settle down sadly as an invalid (this does not mean, 
either, risking-a paralysis by over-exertion or exposure), 
but, if you must be an invalid, see what you can do to 
make your life as an invalid as rich, helpful, and bright 
as possible. Gather up the fragments of the opportuni- 
ties left, that none of them be wasted. 

Gather up the fragments always, that nothing in your 
life be wasted ; for, at the last, we shall be called to 
account for what has been given us, not for what has 
been taken away. 

Pittsfield, Ill. 
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“ | PRACTICE my German whenever/I get a chance,”’ 
Madge was saying. 

‘*So do I," said Selma. ‘We have a German 
maid, you know, and sometimes I talk with her. She 
has a very correct accent, papa says/"’ 

How grown up it all sounded to Dolly, and how she 
wished she were big enough to speak German and talk 
about correct accents. She was studying her ‘‘ Primary 
Geography,’’ the capitals of the Middle States, and 
looked with admiring respectful eyes at the two older gi:!s. 

I'll tell you a splendid way to get some of the 
idioms, Selma,"’ said Madge, ‘Take the German Tes- 
tament, and read a chapter you are familiar with '9 
English. It helps ever so much. I've been learning 
the fourteenth chapter of John that way.’’ 

The fourteenth chapter of John! ‘Dolly brightened ; 
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June 4, 1898 
wasn't that the very one she had been learning in Sun- 
day-school. Then a little voice spoke. ‘« How do you 
say, ‘In my Father's house are many mansions’ ? 
Couldn't you teach me to say it ?”’ 

«Why, yes, child,’’ said Madge, in a very grown-up 
tone. ‘‘ In meines Vaters Hause sind viele Wohnungen."’ 
She had to repeat it patiently five or six times before 
Dolly could fasten the unfamiliar syllables in her memory, 
and she and Selma smiled indulgently at her funny ac- 
cent at first, but the verse was learned before Dolly went 
pack to her geography. At her first opportunity she 
would begin to talk German too. She could say ‘‘ Good- 
morning,’’ and ‘‘ Good-evening’’ already in the strange 
language—Johanna had taught her. She would be quite 
a German scholar intime. Perhaps she could get Madge 
to teach her that whole fourteenth chapter some day. 

«Oh, dear !’’ said Madge the next afternoon. ‘I'm 
so tired I don’t feel a bit like stirring out. Don't you 
want to go and get my bicycle boots for me, Dolly? 
I've been having them resoled at that little German shop 
down at the corner of Elm Street. I said I'd get them 
yesterday, but I forgot all about it.’’ 

So the obliging Dolly -danced away. She wasn't 
tired, —no, indeed ; and it was a delight to walk that after- 
noon, to gaze earnestly at all the trees and shrubs along 
the way, to see what promise they gave of the new leaves 
so soon to come. Somehow there seemed to be a sweet 
expectancy and tremor as the bare branches tossed in the 
wind, and the balls on the buttonwood trees kept up a 
cheerfulsway. They had swung there all through the cold 
winter, but rather sadly then, it had seemed to Dolly. 
Now they moved as if to happy music. She turned 
quite pink with pleasure when she discovered a .dande- 
lion growing near the walk, and smelled it so earnestly 
and affectionately that her small nose began to look 
something like a dandelion itself. 

It was in a little basement room that Mr. Bernheim 
sat at work each day from early morning, his only rec- 
reation to take a passing glance every now and then at 
the feet that trudged by his window. The basement was 


, so low that he could not see the owners of the feet, -but 
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limited view rather interesting. This time he saw a 
very neat little pair of kid boots headed, or footed, 
toward his shop; and in a moment more a sweet round 
face, with eyes as dancing and cheery as one would ex- 
pect to match with the buoyant feet, came in at his door. 
She came up to the counter and smiled down at him 
where he sat on his low stool. His hands looked very 
big and brown as they pegged away at their work, and 
his coarse apron was brown, too, from much rubbing of 
big and little shoes against it. He looked tired, though 
he was singing softly to himself. 

‘Guten Abend,"’ said Dolly softly. 

How his swarthy face brightened. ‘‘Guten Abend !"’ 
he said, and then followed such a volley of guttural syl- 
lables that Dolly could only shake her head and say in 
an abashed little voice, ‘‘1 don’t understand much Ger- 
I came for Miss Madge Thayer's bicycle boots. 
She's my sister."’ 

He nodded pleasantly to her as he wrapped them. 
‘Du sprichst sehr gut,’ he said, and his smile was so 
bright and kind that Dolly rightly interpreted the strange 
words as a compliment and dimpled in reply. 

‘I like to study your language,’ she said politely. 
“I haven't studied it from books yet, but my sister has, 
and she is teaching me some. It is a very interesting 
language, I think.’’ 

Mr. Bernheim’s double chin took on an additional 
He had gone back to his work, but his fingers 
moved mechanically, and his eyes were on Dolly's 
happy face. 

‘‘You muss go to Deutschland some day ; that iss my 
home, but I haf not been there for many years."’ 

‘I suppose it is beautiful there,’’ said Dolly. ‘‘ My 
geography has a picture of some lovely places on the 
Rhine.’’ 
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"Ach, the Rhein !"’ and his eyes suddenly grew so 
wistful and seemed to be looking so far away that Dolly 
turned to go. Then in one glance she took in all the 
dinginess and dreariness cf the little shop, and by con- 
trast her text flew to her childish mind. Could she say 
it? She would like to air her small stock of German, 
and, besides, it might rest him ; he must be very tired, 
and old black Aunt Mary said it always rested her to 
have the Bible read to her. She turned back to the 
counter, 
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_ “Inmeines Vaters Hause sind viele Wohnungen,"’ she 
said softly, and a little flush crept into her face, she was 
so anxious to get the accent just right, so he would 
understand. 

Mr. Bernheim dropped the shoe he was ‘ pegging.”’ 
‘«Vas?'’ he said. 

‘‘In meines Vaters Hause sind viele Wohnungen,"’ 
Dolty repeated, and her look was so gentle and timid 
that the “kindest of kind smiles overspread Mr. Bern- 
heim’s face. ‘Ja wohl!"’ he said heartily. «In 
meines Vaters Hause sind viele Wohnungen. Ja wohl !"’ 
and after Dolly had gone down the street, he changed 
the little tune he had been singing to a quaint old 
German hymn he had learned long, long years before 
he left the Vaterland, a song of the ‘‘ viele Wohnungen,"’ 
one of which, he felt sure, was prepared for him when he 
should go out from the dingy shop forever. Somehow 
his work seemed a little lighter the rest of the after. 
noon. 

Her home reached, Dolly went down to the basement 
to see What Johanna was doing. There was a pleasant 
spicy odor, suggestive of cookies that hurried her feet. 
Johanna might like some help. ‘ 

‘Ach! Iss dot you ?'’ said that flaxen-haired damsel. 
‘I wass wondering where you wassalready. I wass need- 
ing you,’’ and a broad smile played over the fat face, 
but her eyes looked heavy and tired, and their lids were 
a little red. Had she been crying, Dolly wondered, but 
she was too delicate to ask.. 

‘*Would you roll dot out? Here iss your little board. 
I wass wondering why you did not come.'’ And in less 
than sixty seconds more, Dolly, with one of Johanna’s 
gingham aprons pinned under her neck, and with small 
hands, scrubbed to the highest degree of nicety, was 
rolling out sugar cookies with her own little rolling-pin. 

‘I have been learning some more German, Johanna,"’ 
she said. She was bending over the board as she spoke, 
and putting two black currants in the empty eye-sockets 
of her dough man. 

‘‘Ach !"’ said Johanna, ‘‘ Learning Deutsch ? 
vas haf you learned, Miss Dolly ?’’ 
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‘« Madge taught me last night,’’ she said. ‘In meines 
Vaters Hause sind viele Wohnungen.”’ 

‘Ja wohl !’’ said Johanna just as Mr. Bernheim had 
done, arid though she smiled, the tears rushed to her 
eyes,—Dolly wondered why. Then she patted Dolly's 
shouJder. They were great friends, though Johanna had 
been in the family only a few weeks. ‘‘ Du liebes 
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Kind !"’ she said. What that meant Dolly had no idea, 
but it sounded affectionate, and she took one of Johan- 
na’s big red hands in her own little white one and pressed 
it, because of those tears in the light-blue eyes. 


Washington, D. C. 





Another Kind of Teachers’- Meeting 
By Ben Hains 


Phd it strange how few Sunday-schools, compara- 

tively, have teachers’ -meetings at all, even when it 
is so generally admitted that one is really necessary to a 
good school? In our own state, scarcely more than one 
school in ten has such a meeting, and some others are 
not much better off. And of those that there are, how 
many are not a success from the point of attendance, but 
are made up of a few of the faithful teachers who need 
help the least, while those who are most sadly deficient 
but occasionally honor them with their attendance. 

It is an open secret, that, in a great many schools, it is 
harder to get the teachers to the teachers’ -meeting than 
it is the scholars to the Sunday-school ; and this in tle 
face of the fact that most of the teachers are, after all, 
but poorly equipped for the momentous work that is 
entrusted to them, even the teaching of the way of life to 
young hearts, and the drawing of them to follow after the 
Master. Then how is it that our teachers’ -meetings are 
not crowded with teachers seeking for help, and anxious 
to learn how better to lead young feet into paths of 
righteousness ? Outside of the lack of earnestness on 
the part of some teachers themselves, I believe that it is 
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largely because the average teachers’ -meeting does not 
prove the source of help and inspiration that it should 
and might. And why not? we may well ask. There 
may be others, but there are at least two common 
reasons, 

In the first place, because of the method of lesson 
study so generally followed. This consists of first read- 
ing the lesson, and then taking it up verse by verse and 
discussing it in detail. This is quite interesting, and 
profitable as well, but its certain tendency is toward un- 
important minutiae and details, so that the lesson, as 
learned by the teacher, consists of a great number of 
facts and teachings, to be repeated in like manner in ‘the 
class, and to be likewise forgotten by the scholars. 
This sort of a meeting naturally proves most interesting 
to teachers of older scholars, who can be led along like 
lines of investigation, discussion, and comparison, but 
is of comparatively little help to the teachers of the boys 
and girls, who soon find it out, and do not come to the 
teachers’-meeting. But we cannot afford to have them 
leave, for the boys and girls, and not the young people, 
make up the great bulk of our Sunday-schools, —and the 
impressible part at that, —and the teachers of these have 
a more difficult task than those of the older classes ; so 
that, if there were any difference, the teachers’ -meeting 
should be more especially adapted to help the former. 

How much better it would be for the leader to take up 
the lesson as a whole, and then strike at once for the 
central thought, the one grand teaching that shall stand 
up in clearness before the minds of the scholars, so high 
and so alone that it shall go with them all through the 
week, and into their lives as a living principle. And, 
having chosen that, let all the rest of the lesson be laid 
at its feet as absolutely subordinate, only helping it to 
stand out clear and strong and beautiful, while the 
various teachers comment upon it in the same definite 
manner, adding to it their own explanations, illustra- 
tions, and means of application. How superior in 
results and helpfulness would this prove over the verse- 
by-verse discussion that has been the death of so many 
teachers’ -meetings ! 
teachers’ -meetings mistake their calling. They seem to 
exist simply for the purpose of studying over tlic iesson 
for the following Sunday. That is really their smallest 
usefulness, for jt is an end that may be fairly well at- 
tained at home, with the many excellent helps that are 
now to be had. To consider this the only end of a 
teachers'-meeting is as vital a mistake as to think the 
only thing necessary to make a good teacher to be a 
thorough head knowledge of the lesson to be taught, and 
an ability to cause the children also to know it. That 
is but the smallest part of the successful teacher's re- 
quirement. Greater yet is it to have a heart filled with 
the love of God, and an intimate knowledge of the hearts 
of children, and sympathy with them ; a broad and firm 
understanding of, and belief in, the basal principles of 
God's government and plan of salvation ; and a practi- 
cal knowledge of the ways of applying saving truth to 
individual souls, as well as a fund of telling illustrations 
and forceful applications. Besides this, the teacher 
must know how to control, stimulate, and awaken the 
hearts of the scholars that they may be thus won to their 
Saviour. 

Then, too, the teacher needs the help and stimulation 
that comes from hearty fellowship, and that feeling of 
common interest that goes so far to hold up the weary 
hands and strengthen the fainting hearts. Yes, the real 
teachers’ -meeting has a mission,—a mission of life and 
love and power, if we will but realize it, and make it 
what it may be. } 

In our own school we have had the ordinary sort of a 
teachers’-meeting, off and on, for qnite a while, with 
perhaps the usual success ; but we were not satisfied 
with either the attendance or the results, and, last fall, 
planned another kind of meeting,—one that should 
attack the lesson at the center, and at the same time 
recognize its mission of helpfulness in the varied lines 
of the teacher's work and responsibility. The programs 
were carefully prepared, everything was short, condensed, 
and meaty, and type-written copies of the program were 
handed to each teacher the preceding Sunday. The 
result was an average attendance of about forty instead 
of a dozen or so as before, and a deepened interest m 
the work ; and, from our short trial, I am convinced 
that the possibilities of such a teachers’ -meeting, if care- 
fully arranged for, and conducted with life and earnest- 








































































































ness, are too great to be estimated. It takes time and 
trouble on the part of some one, to be sure, but the end 
certainly justifies all the cost, and more. Our teachers 
found it more convenient at the close of the Wednesday 
evening prayer-mecting, so the time allowed was rather 
short. We also changed the name from ‘‘ Teachers’ - 
Meeting "’ to ‘‘ Sunday-School Institute."’ 
programs are subjoined to make the idea a little clearer. 


. Sunday-School Institute 


(For thirty-five minutes at the close of prayer-meeting, Wednesday 
evening, November 24, 1897. 
Song : ‘I gave my life for thee '’ (one and a half minutes). 
Prayer, Mr. Gifford (one and a half minutes). 
** What For ?’’ (two minutes. ) 
** The Heart ofthe Lesson,”’ by B. H. (five minutes). 
Discussion of the lesson (five minutes). 
** Telling is not Teaching,’’ by H. C. T. (seven minutes). 
Remarks, free for all (three minutes). 
"Five Points of a Successful Teacher,"’ 
minutes). 
Prayers for help in this line (two minutes). 
“A Model School,”’ by Julia Terhune (five minutes). 
Sunday-School Institute 
December 1 
**The Heart of the Le$son,"’ by B. H. 
Discussion of lesson. 
** What Teaching is,'’ by H. C. T. 
** Illustrations in the Class,’’ by " 
board. 
Illustrations from anybody,—bring one. 
Five more “ Points of a Successful Teacher,’’ by D. C. C. 
Come, and bring a little note-book, a pencil, and a friend. 


Sunday-School Institute 
December 15 


by D? C. C. (three 


with help of the black- 


**You Must Know Whom you are to Teach,’’—Trumbull. 
** A Spiritual Teacher,"’ a story from life. 
Next Sunday's lesson, studied in a different manner from that 


of the last three weeks. Come, and make it a success. 
Sunday-School Institute 


December 22. 


** How to-Fail as a Sunday-School Teacher"’ 
Delightfully told in Mrs. Meigs’s rarest vein. 

“Take a Magnet"’ (four minutes). A very short story from life. 
Would that eve ms teacher —— hear it. 


(five minutes). 


New Albany, Ind. 
CAB 


} 


Looking Up 
the Absentees 


Absent scholars are a source of anxiety 
to superintendent as well as teacher. 
In some schools a visitor or a com- 
mittee hunts up the absentee, while in others a letter or 
notice is sent to the teacher, asking for his help in bring- 
ing the scholar back to the school. In Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Sunday-school, at Lykens, Pennsylvania, a 
blank form has long been used, and has been found 
serviceable. The forms are distributed among the 
teachers each month, with the scholars’ name filled in 
and the number of Sundays they were absent. This is 


the form : 
ABSENT SCHOLARS. 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran Sabbath-School 


LYKENS, PA, 7). % 


To. 


‘Teacher Class No... 
DEAR TEACHER: 


The following scholars have been absent . 
Sabbath in. . . from your class: . ... 

Have you made every possible effort to have these scholars at- 
tend regularly? Please report on back of this sheet reasons for 
absence, whether you have visited these scholars, and what you 
recommend to be done. 

We earnestly ask your prayers for each one of your class by 
mame, and for every member of our school. 

E. L. BERGSTRESSER, Suft. 


es 


Good maps art hard to get, even when 
there is money at hand, harder yet 
when the school feels poor.. H. C. 
Tunison, of Jackson, Illinois, a publisher of maps and 
atlases, has a scheme by which he offers a set of nine 
maps and charts to any Sunday-school, rich or poor, 
large or small, that will take a collection according to a 
definite plan of contributions proposed by him. His 
method has the endorsement of prominent Sunday-school 
workers. 


A Method 
for. Securing a 
Set ef Maps 


A few of the 
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A Bible-Class Association 
By James McLaughlin 


HE large Bible class connected with the Protestant 
Episcopal Free Church of St. John, Cemetery Avenue 
and Emerald Street, Philadelphia, has connected with it 
an association for church work and sociability which has 
proved to be such a help to the parish that an account of it 
may be found profitable to other Bible classes. That there 
may be no misunderstanding as to the relation of the Bible- 
class association and the Bible class, I will say first that 
they are one and the same organization, or, more strictly 
speaking, the association is a-supplement of the Bible 
class, as it was instituted to carry on the secular work 
without which, in my opinion, a Bible class is not com- 
plete. Experience has shown that this conclusion is 
true, for the growth of our class has been more rapid, 
and the results of the work are more apparent, since the 
class has been supplemented by the association. We 
are also convinced that our success has been due largely 
to the realization of the necessity for giving the secular 
needs of the members attention, as well as the spiritual. 
As far as our success is concerned, I will let the fol- 
lowing figures speak for themselves. The class began 
over ten years ago with about a dozen members, taught 
by Miss Whitechurch of Bryn Mawr, under whom it has 
remained ever since ; and it has steadily grown in influ- 
ence and numbers until the present time, reaching an 
average attendance of over a hundred and twenty-five 
last year. 


Attendance from 1890 to 1897 inclusive. 


NuMBER 
or SEssions. 


42 
38 
39 


38 


AVERAGE. 
48 
61 
7° 


oe 


96 


ATTENDANCE. 
1,222 
2,336 
2,739 


3,633 


Year. 
1890-1891 
1891-1892 
1892-1893 
1894-1895 
1895-1896 3,658 36 02 
1896-1897 4,665 37 126 

The first few years of the existence of the class demon- 
strated the need for other than Sunday sessions. We 
found that circular-letters reminding the members of 
their absence were forgotten, and that we were likely to 
‘* get out of touch’’ with some of our people if they were 
not personally looked after, and with the regularity of the 
church services. 

Our first experiment was to hold an occasional meeting 
after the regular session of the class on Sunday after- 
noon. That, however, did not work well for two rea- 
sons. First, it protracted the meeting too much ; and, 
second, the discussion of ‘‘ways and means"’ was apt 
to counteract to some extent the effect of the lecture. In 
view of the fact that a Bible class should do more than 
listen to the Sunday-afternoon lecture, we decided to 
hold meetings during the week, and formally organize to 
do the secular duty. The result of this was the forma- 
tion of the Bible-class association, to consist of all mem- 
bers desiring to join actively in the work of the class, to 
be, in fact, the Bible class itself, organized for the secu- 
lar work referred to. 

We have now got to the point where there is no dis- 
cussion on Sunday afternoon. The lesson only is given, 
and occasionally a report is heard from the Visiting 
Committee, when occasion requires, in order that those 
who do not attend the weekly meetings may have knowl- 
edge of those who are sick. 

At the first meeting in Advent four standing commit- 
tees are appointed ; namely, Committee on Visiting, 
Committee on Membership, Committee on Entertain- 
ment, and Committee on Finance. It is the duty of the 
Visiting Committee to look up the absentees, visit the 
sick, and make themselves helpful to any of our people 
in ‘« need, sickness, or other adversity." The Member. 
ship Committee take upon themselves the responsibility 
of caring for visitors to the class. They welcome them, 
and invite them to become regular attendants, and enrol 
their names on the class book. It is proper to say here 
that we never urge any one to enrol, as it is our desire to 
have on the roll only those who want to be members of 
their own free will, while all are, of course, welcome. 
The Entertainment Committee manage all entertainments 


. the class. 
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and all functions of any kind given under the name of 
These consist of reunions, lectures, etc., anq 
during the summer a supper for the class and their 
familiés in Fairmount Park. 

In connection with all entertainments we carry out 
the church idea of the undesirability of raising funds fo; 
church work by means of entertainments, and discour. 
age all tendency toward giving entertainment in returm 
for contributions for church work. In this we have 
been eminently successful. An appeal for funds for any 
purpose always meets with a generous response ; and in 
illustration of this I might say that over two hundred 
and fifty sat down to supper last summer without charge, 
and the expense was not felt by any of us. Whenever 
there is need of collections, appeals for financial help, 
or the necessity for money, the matter is referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

A library consisting of a collection of the very best 
books was added a couple of years ago, and is opened 
on the evenings the association meets. The secular 
meetings are conducted by the president of the class, 
and are held on the second and fourth Tuesdays of the 
month, This rule is, however, departed from when 
nécessary, and in such case a special meeting will be 
called on the Sunday afternoon preceding the evening on 
which it is proposed to hold it. When there is not time 
to give this notice, we resort to a call by letter, a careful 
record of the addresses of all the members being kept 
right up to date. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the detail of these 
meetings, as they are carried on in the usual way of asso- 
ciations. There is a regular order of business, opening 
with prayer, and closing with discussion of —_ 
suggested for the welfare of the class. 

The plan which I have outlined to you has certainly 
been of great benefit to us, and, we believe, can be 
greatly improved on in the future. It has served the 
purpose of spreading the influence of the good work dur- 
ing its short existence, and we hope to keep, on improv. 
ing it, and laying down new lines of work, whereby i 
shall, under all circumstances, continue in its growth 


and be a_memorial to the founder, to whose untirn 
energy and devotion all its success is due. 


Philadelphia. 
oO 


Personal physical habits are not to 
ignored as though they were of mw 
importance in a teacher's chair. A 
lax or slovénly attitude may leave an impress on young 
scholars, even though they are not conscious of it A 
brisk, alert dignity of attitude is likely to leave an im- 
press for good as the other attitude is for ill. Our habits 
of mind grow easily out of habits of body. We imitate 
bodily attitudes easily and unconsciously. Out of af 
mental picture that remains in the memory more of life 
may come than out of spoken precepts. «‘* Whenever | 
write anything,"’ said one who had been commended for 
his terseness and brevity, ‘* the vision of my father rises 
before me, and I see myself looking over his shoulder 
in astonishment as he draws his pen through word afer 
word and line after line, cutting out what to me at first 
seemed indispensable.'’ Formal rules of composition 
had less to do with that writer's success than the mental 
picture of his father’s attitude. If you would straighten 
up and quicken your scholars morally, straighten yourself 
up and look as though you had some life in you while 
you are in the teacher's chair. 


Value 
of Attitude 


— 


While the war cloud hovers over our 
country, and many from our Sunday- 
schools are responding to their coun- 
try’s call for volunteers, it seems an appropriate thing 10 
bid them a formal good-by. T. H. Suckling, of the 
Baptist Sunday-school of Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
has instituted such a service for the Judson Bible Class, 
from which five members have recently enlisted. Whe? 
these five were about to leave, the class was called 
together in the church for a quarter-hour service. 
‘**America*’ was sung, a prayer for the safety of th¢ 
soldiers was offered, an address by the teacher © 
behalf of the class was given, and a presentation of 
pocket Testaments was made, ‘‘God be with you till 


we meet again’’ was sung, and the service was closed 
by the pastor. 


Farewell Service 
for Soldiers 

































and 
their 
y Out 
ls for 
cour. ” 4 
etum Lesson Calendar 
have Second Quarter, 1898 
‘ a 1. April 3.—The Woman of Canaan. .......... Matt. 15 : 21-32 
nd in =. April se — { Suterings of Jesus Foretold . . .. . . . Matt. 16: 21-28 
ndred oe 7 Or, T Resurrection of Jesus (Easter). . Mark 16: 1-8 
3. April 17.—The Transfiguration. .......+4+.+6 Matt. 17: 1-9 
large, 4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness .........- Matt. 18 : 21-35 
never 5. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry .........2.+2-. Matt. 21 : 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast ..........00e0- Matt. 22: 1-14 
help, 7. May t5.—-Watchfulmess .....5.0 ccc eee Matt. 24 : 42-51 
© the 8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment .......... Matt. 25 : 31-46 
9. May 29.—The Lord’s Supper... ...-..-2206 Matt. 26 ; 17-30 
10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned. .........-06 Matt. 27: 11-26 
r best st. June 19.—~Jeous Crucified. ... we ccc cena Matt. 27: 35-50 
' 12. June 19.—The Risen Lord. .........+. Matt. 28: 8-20 
pened 13. June 26.—Review. e 
ecular PCa, FS) 
class, 
. . 
the Outline Studies 
a hen Prepared by 
ill be The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
“eS _ 
it time ° 
alll Study 25.—The Resurrection 
: kept Matthew 28 : 1-20 (¢14, Part III. See ‘* General Survey,” 
Study 1). 
these The Son of man has been delivered into the hands of the 
f asso- chief priests and scribes, and has been set at naught of the 
ening Gentiles and crucified. The promise of the early message of 
y thing the approach of the kingdom has seemingly utterly failed. 
The faithful few—some who have hitherto feared to confess 
rtainly discipleship—have rendered reverent ministry to their dead, 
and, devout and sad of heart, they rest on the sabbath ac- 
an be cording to the commandment, waiting to complete their last ser- 
ed the vices for him who, they had hoped, was ‘‘ he that should have 
k dur redeemed Israel.’’ Note the complete absence from all this 
n prove picture of any indication that they had at all taken in Jesus’ 
reby if repeated promise of his resutrection. 
rowth J, THe First Day oF THE WEEK (28 : 1-15). 
ntir The first clause is difficult, owing to the fact that the Jews 
, commonly counted tnen—aays -rromr sunset sre rer wang 
words, however, show that in this case the next morning was 
in the mind of the author (comp. Mark 16 : 2 and see com- 
mentaries. Noté the emphasis given in all our accounts to 
the fidelity of Mary Magdalene (comp. especially John 20 : 
t to be 1-18). Note that none of our accounts attempts to describe the 
of nm resurrection, and compare the delicate reserve already noted 
. in the story of the crucifixion. Note the opening of the 
- © sepulcher by the angel, and consider the eloquent brevity of 
young his announcement (v. 5 f.), and the commission given to these 
it A faithful women for the disciples. Note the place appointed 
an im for meeting with Jesus, and the joyous astonishment of the 
habits women as they hasten to deliver their report. Observe 
imitate how Jesus changed their commission from a message to a testi- 
t of a mony by appearing himself to the messengers, and the re- 
of life peated designation of the meeting-place in Galilee (v. 9f.). 
ever I Note the impotent result of the caution of the leaders against 
Jed for a theft of Jesus’ body by the discipies, and their circulation of 
» sta the report of such a theft in order to explain the fact of the 
empty tomb (vs. 4, 11-15). Consider how contradictory to 
oulde this theory are the preparations made by the friends of Jesus for 
I after his final burial, and the incredulousness with which they re- 
at first ceived alike the first reports of the resurrection and the first 
osition appearance of Jesus (comp. Luke 24 : 19-24, 36f.). 
nental II. Tue MouNTAIN IN GALILEE (28 : 16-20). 
ighten Note the reunion of the eleven after their scattering at the 
ourself time of Jesus’ arrest (26 : 56), and their gathering together at 
while the appointed spot in Galilee. Note the joy at the appear- 
aace of their Lord, but the sketicism of some—it was doubt- 
less the skepticism of love, that dared not risk a disappointing 
deception (comp. John 20: 24f.). Consider the claim now 
made by the risen Jesus (v. 18), and compare his earlier as- 
er our sumptions of authority (‘‘ I say unto you ’’ in the Sermon, and 
inday- the like), Note the propriety of this emphatic claim in view of 
coun- the confirmation Of his word that death was essential to his mes- 
ing to sianic work (Mark 8 : 31: ‘‘ the Son of man must suffer,’’ etc. ; 
of the comp. Rom, 1-4). The resurrection was proving Jesus right 
vania, in all those things in his teaching which had been so perplex- 
Class, ing to the Jews and the disciples. The latter were not able 
When yet to grasp his idea (Acts 1 : 6f.), but henceforth this great 
4 fact was the transforming influence in their thought. Compare 
— the whole apostolic history and the place the resurrection held 


shi in the apostolic teaching. Note the ‘‘therefore’’ of Jesus 


(¥. 19) and his new interpretation of the apostolic mission 
(contrast 10 : § f., and comp. Isa. 49 : 6). Observe the firm 
Claim to personal sovereignty made by the risen Mastér, and 
his promise of constant assistance for his ministers (v. 20). 
Ill. In Genera. 

Consider the simplicity and brevity of Matthew's account, 
| 4nd mark its fitness as the conclusion of his gospel of the 
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King and the kingdom. Observe the remarkable breadth of 
the commission which closes this Gospel, written, apparently, 
to confirm the faith of Jewish Christians. Note that Matthew 
tells only of an appearance in Galilee ; Luke, only of appear- 
ances near Jerusalem ; while John gives ‘a Galilean incident, 
but different from Matthew's ; and Paul tells of an appearance 
to a multitude of which none of our evangelists makes men- 
tion, In details the resurrection accounts vary greatly. All 
the more remarkable is their agreement in the main facts : (1) 
the empty tomb, (2) the appearance to the women, (3) the in- 
credulity of the distiples, (4) the convincing appearances to 
the disciples, and the complete reassurance of the disheart- 
ened band. 
IV. PracricaL Hunt. 

Consider the message of the resurrection (Col. 2 
3 : 4) as well as the fact, 


: 20 to 


Rusu RHEEs, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


KS 


Lesson 12, June 19, 1898 
The Risen Lord 


GoLDEN Text: Jam he that liveth, and was dead ; and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore.—Rev. 1: 18. 

(Matt. 28 : 8-20. 

Read Matthew 28 ; Luke 24; and 1 Corinthians 15 : 1-20, 


Memory verses : 18-20. ) 


COMMON VERSION 


8 And they departed quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear 
and great joy ; and did run to 
bring his disciples word. 

| And as they went to tell 
his disciples, behold, Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. And 
they came and held him by the 


REVISED VERSION 


8 And they departed quickly 
from the tomb with fear and 
great joy, and ran to bring 
his disciples word. And be- 
hold, Jesus met them, say- 
ing, All hail. And they 
came ard took hold of his 
feet, and worshipped him. 


o 


feet, and worshipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto 
them, Be not afraid : go tell my 
brethren that they go into 
GAal’i-lee, and there shall they 
see me. 

11 § Now when they were 
going, behold, some of the 
watch came into the city, and 
shewed unto the chief priests all 
the things that were done. 
sembled with the elders, and 
had taken counsel, they gave 
large money unto the soldiers, 

13 Saying, Say ye, His dis- 
ciples came by night, and stole 
him away while we slept. 

14 And if this come to the 
governor's ears, we will per- 
suade him, and secure you. 

15%o0 they took the money, 
and did as they were taught: 
and this saying is commonly re- 
ported among the Jews until 
this day. 

16 4 Then the eleven disci- 
ples went away into GAl’i-lee, 
into a mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them. 

17 And when they saw him, 
they worshipped him: but 
some doubted. 

18 And Jesus came and spake 
unto them, saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. 

19 § Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost : 

20 Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you : and, lo, I am 
with ‘you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen. 


1 Or, come to a hearing before the governor *%Gr. all the days. 


the consummation of the age 


10 Then saith Jesus unto them, 
Fear not: go tell my 
brethren that they depart 
into Galilee, and there shall 
they see me. 

Now while they were going, 
behold, some of the guard 
came into the city, and told 
unto the chief priests all the 
things that were come to 
nass. And when they were 
and had taken counsel, they 
gave large money unto the 
soldiers, saying, Say ye, His 
disciples came by night, and 
stole him away while we 
slept. And if this ! come to 
the governor's ears, we will 
persuade him, and rid you 
of care. So they took the 
money, and did as they were 
taught: and this saying was 
spread abroad among the 
Jews, and continueth until 
this day. 

But the eleven disciples 
went into Galilee, unto the 
mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them, And when 
they saw him, they wor- 
shipped Aim: but some 
doubted. And Jesus came 
to them and spake unto them, 


- 


14 


18 


saying, All authority hath 
been given unto me in 
19 heaven and on earth. Go 


ye therefore, and make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I com- 
manded you: and lo, I am 
with you * alway, even unto 
3 the end of the world. 


20 


2Or, 


The American Revisers, at the word “ worshipped,” in verses 9 and 17, 
would add the marginal! note “‘ The Greek word denotes an act of rever- 
ence, whether paid to man (see chap. xviii. 26) or to God (see chap. iv. 
10),” and would substitute “‘ Holy Spirit’ for “ Holy Ghost ” in verse 19. 


ASA 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 


world.—John 8 : 12. 


Lesson ToPic : Living after Death. 


OUTLINE : { 


1. The Early Disclosures, vs. 8-10. 
2. The Invented Story, vs. 11-15. 


| 3- The Pinal Disclosures, vs. 16-20. 


DaILy Hume READINGS : 
M.—MATT. 28: 1-10. 
T.—MATT. 28 : 11-20. 

W.—John 20 : 1-10. 


| The Risen Lord. 
The empty tomb. 


T.—John 20: 11-18. Appearance to Mary. 


P.—Acts 1: 1-9. 
S.—1 Cor. 15: 111. 
S.—Rev. 5 : 6-14. 


[These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association.} 


Infallible proofs. 
Abundant testimony. 
Ever living. 


Lesson Analysis 


I. THE EARLY DISC LOSU RES, 
1. The Departure from the Tomb : 
* They, departed quickly... with Sear and great joy (8). 
Le went out, and fled from the tomb (Mark 16 : 8) 

ley came, saying, that they had also seen a visio 

Voie at a & that they had also seen a vision of angels 
2. The Message for the Disciplcs : 

They... ran to br ing his disciples word (8) 

Go quickly, and tell his disciple ; 

C y, 2 sciples, He is risen (Matt. 28 : 7), 
He is risen!. . But go, tell his disciples (Mark 16 : 6, 3. 
3. The Meeting with the Lord : 

Behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail (9). 
He appeared first to Mary Magdalene (Mark 16 
He also shewed himself alive 
4. The Order from the Lord : 

Go tell my brethren that they depart into Galilee 
I will go before you into Galilee (Matt. 26 
Lo, he goeth before you into Galilee (Matt. 
5. The Promise of the Lord : 

There shall they see me (10). 

There shail ye see him (Matt. 28 : 7). 
Fhere shall ye see him, as he said unto you (Mark 16 : 7), 


79). 
- +» by many proofs (Acts 1 : 3). 


(to), 
: 32). 


28 : 7). 






Il. THE INVENTED STORY, 


1. Unwelcome News : 

The guard came... and told unto the chicf priests all (11), 
Lest haply his disciples. . say, ... He is risen (Matt. 27 : 64). 
The Sadducees say that there is no resurrection (Acts 23 : 8), 
2. Effective Bribery : 

They gave large money unto the soldiers (12). 

Their right hand is full of bribes (Psa. 26 : 10), 
They weighed unto him thirty pieces of silver (Matt. 26 : 15). 
3. Ingenious Lying : 

Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole him (13). 
The proud have forged a lie against me (Psa. 110 : 69). 
Every one that loveth and maketh a lie (Rev. 22 : 15). 

4- Degrading Obedience : 

They took the money, and did as they were taught (15). 
His sons. . . took bribes, and perverted judgment (1 Sam. 8 
Love of money is a root of all kinds of evil (1 ‘Tim. 6 : 10). 
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Ill, THE PINAL 


1. The Appointed Journey : 

The eleven disciples went... where Jesus had appointed (16). 
The Lord sent thee on a journey (1 Sam. 15 : 18). 
Go to the street which is called Straight (Acts 9 : 11). 


LiSCLOSU RE, 


2. The Impressive Epiphany : 
When they saw him, they worshipped him: but some doubted 
17). 

Their eyes were opened, and they knew him (luke 24 : 31). 
Thomas answered, ... My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 

3- The Supreme Claim : 
auth ll math nuts bath boos we tamed han 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion (Dan. 
He is Lord of lords, and King of kings (Rev. 17 
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7: 14). 
: 14). 
4. The Great Commission : 

Go ye,... make disciples,... baptizing: ... teaching (1g, 20). 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15). 
They therefore .. . went about preaching the word (Acts 8 : 4). 
gs. The Great Assurance : 

Lo, Lam with you alway, even unto the end (20). 

A very present help in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1): 
But the Lord stood by me (2 Tim. 4 : 17). 


ee ee 
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Verse 8.—‘‘ They departed quickly . . . with fear and great joy, 
and ran to bring his disciples word.’’ (1) Hasty departure ; (2) 
Conflicting emotions ; (3) Eager obedience. 

Verse 9.—‘' Jesus met them."’ (1) To reward their search ; (2) 
To establish their faith ; (3) To assure their future. 
Verse 10.—‘‘ Fear not: go tell my brethren." 

pelled ; (2) Duty enjoined. 

Verse 15.—‘'So they took the money, and did as they were 
taught.’ (1) Evil teaching ; (2) Mercenary inducement; (3) 

False testimony. 

Verse 17.—‘'' When they saw him, they worshipped him : but 
some doubted."' (1) Manifestation ; (2) Worship ; (3) Doubt. 

Verse to.—''Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the - 
nations."’ (1) The outgoing ordered ; (2) The work appointed ; 

(3) The motive implied. 


(1) Fear dis- 


ASS 


Lesson Surroundings and ) 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The veil of the temple rent at 
| the death of Jesus; the surprise of the centurion; the 
women at the cross; the request-of the Jews for immediate 
removal of the bodies ; the breaking of the legs of the rob- 
bers, and the piercing of the side of Jesus; the request of 
Joseph of Arimathea for the body of Jesus granted by Pilate ; 
the hasty embalming, Nicodemus bringing myrrh and aloes ; 
the burial in the new tomb of Joseph near to Golgotha; a 
great stone rolled to the door of the tomb; the two Marys ot 
the tomb ; a guard placed at the tomb the next day by the 
Jews, the stone being sealed, the women rest on the sabbath, 
and, probably at its close, buy spices and ointment. On the 
early morning of the first day of the week, the women, proba- 
bly in two parties, come to anoint the body. “A theory of the 
order of events is given in the notes on the Easter lesson, 
page 204, The Sunday School Times. According to this 
theory, the second appearance of our Lord on the resurrection 
day is that recorded in verses 9 and 10, On the later appear- 
ances, see ‘* Notes ’’ on verse 16. 

PLaces.—On the way from the tomb, near Golgotha, to 










- 


he oe so i in mae — 


Jerusalem (vs. 8-10) ; in the city (vs. 11-15) ; on a mountain 
in Galilee. ° 
Time.—On the 17th of Nisan, A. U. C. 783, answering to 
April 9, A.D. 30; some time later, between April 13 and May 
18, in the same year. , 
PARALLEL Passaces.—Mark 16 : 8, compare verses 15 to 
18 of the same chapter, and 1 Corinthians 15 : 6. 


— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 8.—And they departed quickly from the tomb Proba- 
bly the entire party of women is referred to. Mark 16; 8, 
Which is parallel to this verse, indicates that they had been in 
the tomb, and, on coming out, ‘fled from ”’ it. ‘* Tomb ”’ is 
substituted for ‘* sepulcher ’’ by the Revisers for the sake of 
uniformity,— With fear and great joy: A fine description of 
the mingled feelings of these women. Mark, ** for trembling 
and astonishment had come upon them.’’—And ran fo bring 
his disciples word; Probably Mary Magdalene had already 
told Peter and John (John 20 : 2-10); but now a more gen- 
eral announcement was contemplated. 

Verse 9.—And behold, Jesus met them: The clause, “as 
they went to tell his disciples,”’ is not found in the earliest 
and weightiest authorities. —Saying, A// hail: The phrase 
represents an ordinary joyous salutation.—And they came and 
took hold of his feet: More exact than ‘‘held him by the 
feet.”’ They had been told that he was risen (vs. 6, 7), and 
hence were readier to recognize him than Mary Magdalene 
(John 20 : 15).-—-An. worshipped him: Religious worship is 
meant. This is the first time any disciples are said to have 
*worshiped’’ Jesus. The previous clause indicates that 
they bowed toward the ground to grasp his feet. This he 
permitted, though he had objected to Mary Magdalene’s touch- 
ing him. ‘This difference was probably due to the fact that 
these women had already more positive evidence of the reality 
of our Lord’s bodily appearance. (See ‘‘ International Re- 
vision Commentary,’’ Luke, p. 365, on our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion Body.) 

Verse 10.—Fear not: The same phrase as in verse 5.— 
Go tell my brethren; **Tell’’ is the same term as “ bring 
word ”’ (v. 8). All the disciples seem to be included under 
the affectionate title ‘‘ brethren.’’—7hat they depart into 


S ~.Galilee, and there shall they see me». Compare verge 7, Mark 


before that in Galilee ; three more occurred that day, and 
another,a week later. This command seems to be a prepara- 
tion for a large assembly of believers (see on vs. 16-20). 

Verse 11.—Now while they were going: ** While ’’ is more 
exact than ‘‘ when.’’—Sehold, some of the guard: The 
Roman soldiers, spoken of in 27 : 65, 66, and verse 4 of this 
chapter (comp. v. 12).—Came into the city: Jerasalem.— 
And told unto the chief priests: The same verb as in verses 
8 and 10,—A// the things that were come to pass: What had 

‘occurred previously, not what ‘‘was done.’’ This incident, 
peculiar to Matthew, accords with the purpose of his Gospel. 
What they told included the earthquake and the disappear- 
ance of the body (as appears from vs. 2-4 and 13). 

Verse 12.—And when they were assembled with the elders, 
and had taken counsel; Evidently a meeting of the sanhedrin 
was held.— 7hey gave large money unto the soldiers: The 
infelicitous phrase ‘‘ large money ”’ implies that a large sum 
was given as a bribe, probably more than Judas received. 
This was the lowest depth of malice on the part of the Jewish 
rulers, and also of humiliation for them. 

Verse 13.—Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole him 
away while we slept: If they had slept, they could not have 
known that the body was stolen, nor would they be likely to 
proclaim their own negligence, since this was punishable by 
death. 

Verse 14.—And if this come to the governor’s ears: Or, 
**come to a hearing before the governor.’’ The preposition 
used favors the latter rendering, pointing to an official hearing 
of the case. So the Genevan version.— We will persuade 
him = Doubtless bribery was contemplated, to which Pilate 
was certainly open.—AXid you of care: ** Secure you’ fails 
to bring out the full sense. 

Verse 15.—So they took the money: As might be expected. 
—And this saying was spread abroad among the Jews; More 
literal than ‘‘ commonly reported.’’ ‘This clause points to the 
origin of the currency of the false report.—And continueth 
wntil this day : The paraphrase of the Revised Version brings 
out the force of the original ; the report thus made current 
continued to be so up‘to the time when this gospel was writ- 
ten. The phrase implies that some time intervened, which 
would agree with the view that the Gospel was written (in its 
present form) not earlier than A. D. 60. 

Verse 16.—But the eleven disciples went into Galilee : 
Galilee was the home of most of them, and probably of the 
mass of other believers. This journey did not take place 
until at least a week later {John 20 : 26).— Unto the moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed them: ‘The mountain” 
points to a definite place of assembly, as does the last clause. 
There is a reference to such a meeting in 26 : 32, in verses 7 
and 10 of this chapter, but no statement of a definite appoint- 
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ment. From the character of the passages just cited, as well 
as from the account of the interview (vs. 17-20), it has been 
inferred that a large number of believers were gathered, and 
that this appearance is identical with that spoken of by Paul 
in 1 Corinthians 15 :6 (‘‘ above five hundred brethren at 
once ’’), The appearance at the Sea of Galilee (Jobn 21) 
preceded this one, which is the eighth, though there is some 
doubt when that to James (1 Cor. 15 : 7) occurred. 

Verse 17.—And when they saw him, they worshipped bim : 
The best authorities omit the second ‘‘ him,’’ but it is neces- 
sarily supplied in English. Religious worship is meant 
(comp. v. 9), especially in view of the language of Thomas 
(John 20 : 28), which forms the climax of the demonstration 
‘‘that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’’—But some 
doubted : Such doubt shows that the story of the resurrection 
was not an invention of credulous enthusiasts. 

Verse 18.—And Jesus came to them ; Literally, ‘‘ approach- 
ing,’’ pointing to an actual movement, probably toward those 
who doubted, but without excluding the others. —A// author- 
ity: More exact than ‘‘ power.’’—//ath been given unto me: 
Literally, ‘‘ was given,’’ suggesting some particular point of 
time, though the permanence of the gift is implied from the 
nature of the case. It was given to him at his incarnation, 
and as Son of man it belongs to him, though the full exercise 
of it could not be made until after the resurrection.—/# 
heaven and on earth: The Revisers mark the difference be- 
tween the prepositions, as in the Lord’s Prayer. The media- 
torial authority of our Lord is universal, and this authority 
implies ‘** power.’’ ; 

Verse 19.—Go ye therefore: The verb suggests proceeding 
on a journey; ‘‘ therefore,’’ though omitted by some authori- 
ties, is to be retained, and bases the command upon the 
declaration of verse 18.—Make disciples of all the nations: 
‘‘Teach’’ is an inadequate rendering of the verb, which 
refers to bringing into the relation of a disciple. Here per- 
sonal dependence upon Christ as an authoritative teacher is 
meant, together with all that this involves. ‘All the na- 
tions ’’ is literal, pointing to the universal scope of Christian- 
ity (comp. Luke 24 : 47; Mark 16 : 15).—Baptising them: 
This participle and ‘‘ teaching ’’ in verse 20 indicate the mode 
of discipling all the nations. The efficient cause is the Holy 
Spirit, as afterwards shown ; but the outward means or neces- 
sary accompaniments are here set forth. The initiatory rite 
is that of baptism.—/n/o the name; ‘‘Into”’ is clearly the 
and here implies coming into fellowship, though some hold 
that ‘‘ with reference to’’ is an adequate explanation. ‘‘ The 
name,’’ according to a common Hebrew usage, stands for the 
person represented by the name, with special reference to 
dignity and authority when applied to God. Here the sin- 
gular points to the unity of God.— Of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost: The Revisers, by omitting the 
commas, bind these three terms more closely together. The 
one God, into whose name men were to be baptized, has re- 
vealed himself as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The subse- 
quent statements of the apostles show that he thus revealed 
himself because he thus exists, and not simply because he 
thus manifested bimself in the work of redemption. 

Verse 20.— Teaching them to observe: Discipleship, of 
which baptism is the initiatory rite, involves life-long obe- 
dience, and obedience requires instruction.—A// things what- 
soever I commanded you ; He makes his commands supreme, 
but these are known through the authoritative teaching of 
those to whom he gave the commands.—And /o, I am with 
you alway : Greek, ‘all the days,’’ of every kind, and how- 
ever numerous. This is to strengthen courage and faith, 
during his bodily absence. He fulfils this promise through 
the Holy Spirit, who makes real and effective to believers 
this spiritual presence of the Master; and this is done by 
means of the truth, since the Spirit takes of the things of 
Christ, and declares it unto us (John 16 : 14).—Zven unto 
the end of the world: Or, ** the consummation of the age,”’ 
as in 13 : 39; 24: 3, pointing to the close of this dispensa- 
tion, not to the destruction of the earth. (‘‘ Amen,’’ usually 
appended by the scribes to New Testament books, has no 
sufficient authority.) This ‘‘ great commission ’’ was proba- 
bly addressed to more than the Twelve, and necessarily 
applies to the universal church. It indicates the duty of mis- 
sionary effort, the duty of obedience to Christ’s commands ; it 
also implies that a long interval was to occur before ‘the 
consummation of the age.’’ 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
ASA 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ESUS was laid in the garden tomb of Joseph in the late 
afternoon of Friday, which ended, by the Jewish way 

of reckoning, at the appearance of the stars. It could thus 
be said, in the loose mode of speaking still in use among 
Orientals, that the second day of his entombment began with 
the Friday evening stars, which marked the opening of the 
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sabbath. That ended with the appearing of the stars on Sat- 
urday evening, on which the third day began,—the day which, 
when it was half expired, was to see the empty grave and the 
risen Saviour. 

Any attempt to identify as that of our Lord any particular 
tomb out of the hundreds which pierce the soft limestone 
cropping out in low ridges immediately north of Jerusalem, is 
hopeless ; and it is well that it is so, for men are naturally 
prone to adore relics, shrines, images, and sites reputed 
sacred. Christ’s whole aim in his teaching was, in opposi- 
tion to this tendency, the spiritualizing of religion, to raise it 
above the gross materialism by which, in all ages, it has been 
corrupted. 

We see even now, indeed, in the Easter tumults at the 
Charch of the Holy Sepulcher, and in the presence of Turk- 
ish soldiers in that of the Nativity at Bethlehem, how super- 
stition too readily chokes religion under its parasitical growths, 
till, like some once mighty tree in an equatorial forest, its 
dead trunk and branches become, on the end, only the hidden 
frame from which they hang their clouds of pestilent Juxuri- 
ance. One tomb, since bought at an enormous price by Eng- 
lish money, has gained wide fame in late years as possibly 
that of Joseph, but, when I saw it, I was very much disap- 
pointed. You go down into a hollow, in digging out which, 
presumably as a building site, the supposed sacred spot and 
some other tombs were exposed by the laying bare of the rock. 
Close at hand, a similar recent discovery of a great number 
of such rock sepulchers, forming, indeed, a series of galleries, 
may be seen in the grounds of a Roman Catholic college 
lately erected ; but these, the custodian told mé, were held to 
be centuries later than Christ. The reputed tomb is opened 
now only on payment of a fee, needed perhaps to pay interest, 
or perhaps to guard against desecration. Some faint traces 
of painting are to be seen, but there seemed to me to be noth- 
ing on which to rest such a stupendous conclusion as that the 
sacred body had ever rested there. It is better, indeed, that 
we do not know such details, which, after all, are only the 
“* flesh,’’ which ‘‘ profiteth nothing ; ’’ for, as on the resurrec- 
tion morning, so now, the angel voices ask us, when bent on 
such inferior quests, ‘‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead? 
He is not here, he is risen’’ (Luke 24 : 5). 

The narratives of the great event show, when we collate 
them, that the women who had followed Jesus from Galilee, 
in spite of all danger or unpopularity, had used the moments 


= ay ee tafnea the ceahhath heoan_ to buy spici es, to com-- 
plete the at best imperfect embalming known among the Jews 


as early on the morning of the first day of the week, our Sun- 
day, as possible. From the different accounts we learn that 
among these faithful ones were Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, Salome, and Joanna; but how many more 
there were is not stated, though a good number would seem 
to be implied in the words used by Luke, —*‘ the other women 
with them” (Luke 24:10). The miother of Jesus is not 
mentioned, nor are Martha and Mary, nor do their names 
occur in these last days. 

Loving most perhaps, it may be, because she had been for- 
given most, Mary Magdalene, now far from her little village 
on the Lake of Galilee, fondly keeping, as long as possible, 
in sight of him who had rescued her from sevenfold evil, 
pressed before all others, afraid that the great stone would 
hide the loved one from her. But an earthquake, attending 
the descent of heavenly spirits to honor the conqueror of 
Death and Hades, had rolled back the mass. A glance into 
the tomb showed it empty’; but first one and then a second 
form appeared to her, quoting the intimation of Jesus himself 
that he would rise, and directing her to tell the band of Gali- 
leans to return home ; their Master would see them in the 
north. 

Terrified at such a vision, she was only too anxious to get 
back to them; and the other. women, hearing her story, were 
equally alarmed. Theyseem, indeed, to have fled at once on 
seeing that Mary was gone, no doubt after lingering fondly 
behind for a moment. But he who so specially cared to win 
back the penitent Peter now showed his tenderness by appear- 
ing first to her who’in former days had been the greatest 
sinner of all his converts. He is so simply, humbly, clad, 
that she thinks him the gardener, —a poor working peasant ; 


but it was her Lord, notwithstanding ! 


**Go to my breth- 
ren,”’ 


said he, as he dismissed her, “‘ and tell them that I am 
alive, but no longer to stay on earth !”” 

A second manifestation was presently vouchsafed to the 
other women (Matt. 28 : 9), and thus, the eleven, had word 
of the resurrection from them all to cheer them as they 
mourned and wept (Mark 16: 10). The next moment after 
their reaching the city, saw Peter and Jobn on the way to the 
tomb ; and they too found it empty, but with the dead-clothes 
carefully folded up, and put in a special place. Perhaps 't 
was now that Christ showed himself to Peter (1 Cor. 15 : 5); 
but, im any case, he revealed himself that day to the two <is- 
ciples going to Emmaus (Luke 24 : 13-35), and also, in the 
evening, to the eleven, as they sat at meat. He had, indeed, 
risen from the dead, and ‘become the firstfruits of them that 
oP to die no more ; for death hath no more dominion ov¢t 
aim. 


Bournemouth, E ngland. 
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the appearance to the eleven in Galilee, 









































































































































The Risen Lord 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ATTHEW’S very summary account of the resurrection 


appearance to the 


women, the lame explanation set afloat among the Jews, and 


ally 
ted 1. Matthew brings out three peints in his narrative of 
al. Christ’s appearance to the women, —their whirl of excitement, 
© it the calm, risen Lord, and his message to the brethren. The 
on empty tomb and the angel’s assurance had set all the chords 
of their tremulous souls vibrating, and the resulting notes 
the cashed together in a discord which had yet its own music, For 
urk- all deep and sudden feeling is apt to raise a whirlpool of con- 
per- tending emotion ; and that Jesus should have risen from the 
ths, dead, and an ange: should have told them so, were facts fitted 
, its to kindle both awe and gladness. The capacity for swift feel- 
on jng is woman’s strength, not her weakness, as colder masculine 
ay patures sometimes think, These women leaped at once to the 
ing. enjoyment of the thrilling certainty which the men of their 
‘bly company only reached after wading through hesitations and 
sap- doubts and flat disbelief. Were they more, or less, reason- 
ich, able because they accepted the testimony of the empty tomb 
* and the bright-robed angel, and surrendered themselves at 
ock. once to the rush of feeling set in motion thereby? Very 
“~~ beautiful, too, and characteristically feminine, is the swift and 
ries, eager race to tell the good news. They do not sit still to en- 
lege joy the blessed tidings alone, but, with womanly desire to tell 
** the news, they hurry on their errand. Emotion which is 
ined eager to share its blessing, and feels the necessity to speak its 
yest, joy, is the right result of receiving the message of the risen 
neal lord. True Christian feeling is intensely practical, and will 
oth. ving slow feet and make the tongue of the dumb sing. 
, the What a contrast between the flurried women and the calm 
that Christ! ‘* Behold, Jesus met them.’? That ‘‘ behold ”’ im- 
1 the plies the suddenness of his unexpected appearance. It was a 
lads day of surprises. Note the previous ‘‘ beholds ’’ in verses 2 
- and 7. The women had just been told that Galilee was to be 
ead? the scene of meeting, and lo! here already they see him. 
They are eagerly running, he quietly comes to meet them. He 
a salutes them with the common greeting, as if returning from 
‘lee pome ordmary absence and resuming the former relations. 
i. What had seemed to them so dreadful a gulf was slight to 
me m. What they had felt to be a wonder beyond all wonders 
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their beautiful lowliness of reverence. 
; not 


— clashed with their joy. 


for- desires to leave the one impression that death and resurrec- 
lage tion have made no parting between him and them, but that all 
ible, the old love and relationship remain untouched. And they 
evil, remain undiminished still, though now he is at the right hand 
ould of God, and we are here on earth. 
ding 2. It is remarkable that so large a space in Matthew’s very 
é of condensed account is taken up with the episode of the Jewish 
into way of accounting for the empty grave. The explanation is, 
ond probably, that Matthew’s is especially the Gospel for the He- 
4g if brews, the Gospel of the King, and it is entirely accordant 
3ali- with its scope to place emphasis on the attitude to the resurrec- 
the tion taken by the Jews. Surely it is tragic that their last ap- 
pearance in this Gospel should be as promulgating a delib- 
get erate and unbelievable lie, in order to escape from admitting 
vere the undeniable fact. The guard’s reporting to the priests 
P ey seems to imply that they were not Roman soldiers, but the 
ndly temple guard. They could not tell ‘‘a// that had come to 
— pass,”’ for the greatest thing had come to pass, and Jesus had 
ear- tisen, without their seeing. But they could tell that the 
* st grave was empty, and that angels hovered there, and that 
lad oe and another of the disciples had been to the empty tomb. 
int 5 Tee tidings had no effect on the obstinate unbelief of the 
eth- tiers, so much has the will to do with the intellect’s accept- 
— ing proofs of unwelcome facts. But the dignified priests were 
driven to an undignified conspiracy with their menials. It 
the must have gone against the grain with Ananias and Caiaphas 
ord and the rest to have become partners in a lie with underlings ; 
hey and it cannot have been pleasant to know that their secret 
fter might get wind any day by the carelessness, the love of gos- 
the Sip, or the malice, of one of the watch. But they pocketed 
hes degradation and risked detection rather than face the conse- 
it qeences of admitting the truth. They did not really dis- 
5 ’ belies e the resurrection, for their taking no steps whatever to 
uIS- quire into the guards’ story can only have arisen from an 
the Measy conviction that, the farther they inquired, the more 
ed, ‘enfirmation they would find. That is what some of us do yet 
* about Christ and his truth. 
ve 


tsposes of the beginning. 





message with the gracious addition ‘‘ tell my dre¢hren.”’ 


ee Se 


twe in Christ’s relations to them, and the old closeness of 
ercourse was ended ; but the purpose of this appearance to 
¢ women was, not to bring out the change that was to en- 


persisted through 


Therefore he lets them do what he 
forbade Mary Magdalene to do; namely, to clasp his feet in 
Therefore, too, his 
words, like a caressing hand, seek to dispel the fear which 
Therefore he reiterates the angel’s 


He 


The absurd story, which was the best they could hit on, does 
Sot do their inventive faculty much credit, for the end of it 
If the guard slept, how did they 
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know that the disciples came and took away the body? That 
was clairvoyance indeed. But a transparent lie, under high 
patronage and with well-paid liars, may have a long life, espe- 
cially if it conveniently chimes in with general wishes, and 
turns the edge of what no one desires to believe. T here is a 
touch of cynicism and a thorough knowledge of Pilate’s weak 
side in the assurance that they would manage him if the thing 
ever came to a judicial hearing. No doubt, they would « per- 
suade him ’’ by the same potent means by which they had hired 
the guard to tell their story. ‘ Large money ’’ has dulcet 
tones of persuasion for men likexthem and him. But the 
effort to explain away the empty sepulcher has been repeated 
ever since, and all the attempts have broken down as com- 
pletely as this one. The question still remains unanswered 
What became of the body? Not even the rulers ventured to 
deny that the grave was empty. If the body of Jesus was still 
there, the short way would have been to throw open the tomb’ 
and let the people see it. That would have ended all “ hal- 
lucinations ’’ and mistakes. Obviously, the body was not 
there. Who had taken it? His~-disciples,—and then spent 
spent their lives and sacrificed all in proclaiming what they 
knew to be a lie? Is that possible? Or is the other alterna- 
live more rational? If his enemies took it, why did they ? and 
why did they not produce it when his friends declared that he 
had risen? The resurrection is the only credible explanation 
of the open grave. 

3- Matthew takes no notice of any appearances in Jerusa- 
lem except that to the women. If we had only his narrative, 
we should suppose that the other disciples did not see Jesus 
till they saw him in Galilee. But we misconceive the Gospels 
when we judge them by the rules of modern biographies, and 
expect completeness from them, or argue that an evangelist 
did not know what he does not tell. 


ot That is, no doubt, 
sometimes true, but not always. 


ae Matthew had a reason for 
cmatiing the Jerusalem appearances, whether we can discern 
ed or not. We may suggest that his whole Gospel deals with 
Galilean incidents, with the exception of the events of the 
close of Christ’s life ; and we may also consider that his omit- 
ag everything but the one solemn vision on a mountain in 
Galilee accords with the special aspect of Christ given in this 
Gospel. If it sets him forth as the King of Israel, surely the 
two final paragraphs are full of tragic meaning and weighty 
with prophetic woes, since the one shows how Israel’s rulers 
turned away from the risen Lord, and the other shows how the 
Hisgn Juend tuned away Gap sthesenctuary-which he loved *? 
mountain of Galilee, inaugurated the kingdom which the chil- 
dren of the kingdom had rejected, and gave it a wider des- 
tination to ‘all nations.’’ 

There is a hint that Matthew knew of other communications 
in his statement that ‘‘ the mountain,’’ where they were to see 
Jesus, had been appointed by him. So thither they gathered 
expectant; but, so weak is faith, that, even after all that had 
passed in Jerusalem, ‘‘ some’”’ of the very eleven themselves 
‘*doubted.’’ Itisashallow view which finds improbability in 
that statement. What more likely than that, left to themselves 
as they were, and back again in Galilee, with the events in Jeru- 
salem receding into the past, some of them should have felt 
their faith ebbing, and begun to wonder whether, after all, they 
had been mistaken. But, as that figure came nearer them, 
there was flood-tide again, and all meekly received the great 
Jesus speaks there in right royal tones. He 
He bases on 


commission, 
claims universal authority in heaven and earth. 
that authority the universal sweep of his gospel and the uni- 
versal mission of his church. He appoints baptism as the 
sign of discipleship ; and, by the solemn unfolding of the con- 
tents of the divine name into which men are to be baptized, at 
once declares the threefoldness of the one God, and the living 
union with him in his threefold distinctiveness which consti- 
tutes true discipleship. He enjoins the further instruction of 
the disciples, and sets forth obedience to his commandments 
as the-sum of all perfection and the one thing needful for men, 
while he puts practice before knowledge in bidding the teach- 
ing contemplate observance of his precepts rather than mere 
comprehension of his revelations. He promises his. real pres- 
ence till the end of the age. With such unveilings of his 
divine glory, such commands, and such assurance of an abid- 
ing presence, he departed, and with such he is still with us. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KS 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Resurrections 


OME of our nights are long. The polar night is longer. 
But for the resurrection of Christ, there would have 
been a night with no morning. The most perfect justice, 
beauty, kindness, and love there was in the world had been 
ended by murder most foul, strange, and unnatural, Should 
that be the end of all beauty and love? 
No. It has in itself power enough after human hate and 
death had done their worst to come forth with undiminished 
force. Indeed, new power was added (v. 18). 


OI person: 


1. We may be sure of this, for there were 
proofs (Acts 1: 1-9; 1 Cor, 35: I-11), 


2. This news was worth i 
y of world-wid i 
proclamation (v. 19), — ae 


many infallible 


To give the message authentication and power, the Lord 
himself goes with it, through all the days (v 20) This i 
not the only assurance that the power that aves the messa “ 
continues to accompany it. In Ephesians 1: 18-22 we bn 
told that our faculties need to be increased, the eyes of our 
understanding to be enlightened, that we aay know to what 
great extent the exceeding greatness of his power worketh to 
usward. That same power which wrought in Christ to such 


an extent as to raise him from the dead, and set him at his 


own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all principal- 
ay and power and might and dominion, and every name ae 
is named not only in this world but also in that which is to 
come, works in us. Ephesians is commentary and enlarge- 
ment on the last verse of our lesson. Christ's veonaaiaae is 
pledge of ours. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


FS ran to bring his disciples word (v. 8). Be not laggard 

to spread the great good news of the risen Christ. In 
Arnold’s ‘* Light of Asia ’’ there is a pathetic passage telling 
how a mother bearing her dead babe comes to the teacher 
Booddha, asking him to restore -her babe to life. The great 
teacher bids her bring him a mustard-seed from some house 
into which death has never entered, and he will. 


The mother 
searches, but at last wearily returns, to Say she can find no 
family anywhere some member of which has not been claimed 
by death. Then Booddha makes reply that she seeks from 
him the impossible, that the only comfort for her is that she 
but suffers what all must. 


your telling ! 


But how radiant is the news for 
The risen Christ has mastered death. That he 
lives beyond death is the pledge and certainty that we shall, 
The mother shall again clasp her child alive. With such 
news for your lip, hasten to be, like Barnabas, a son of con- 
solation to the sorrowing. 

Jestis met them, saying, All hail (v. 9). 


te Literally, ‘* Re- 
joice,’’ P 


Christ. came to make the world bright instead, of 
“wie — 


PU VO UU, Greenery, conrprerernengy eee 
ing the dark side, glum, frowning, is to go flat against the 
command of the risen Christ. 

They gave large money unto the soldiers, saying, Say ye, 
His disciples came by night, and stole him away while we slept 
(vs. 12, 13). The truth always makes against those who will 
not receive it, Bribery and lying were the only resource left 
to these elders who would not believe. 
against truth. As sure as destiny, at last resisted truth will 
shove you into a pitiable corner, 

But the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed them. And when they saw 
him (vs. 16, 17). Obeying Christ, they saw Christ. If they 
had stayed away, they would not have seen. So here is the 
old lesson of the value of obedience. If you will not obey, 
you shall not see. I wonder if any of you are missing spiritual 
sight of Christ because you are refusing obedience to Christ. 
Obedience is the lens through which you can behold him, 

All authority hath been given unto mein heaven and on 
carth (vy. 18). Whatever there is in heaven Christ rules; all 
things on earth are in his grasp. 
a success ; you want to be the most and have the best you 
Such wish is entirely reasonable and right. Ask your- 
self now about method. Can there possibly be a better way 
toward high and right success than to ally yourself with such 
a Christ? So all forces celestial and terrestrial are working for 
What can there be but defeat to one standing out 


You want to make your life 


can? 


you. 
against such a Christ ? 

Go ye therefore (v. 19). Amid the stress of a mighty battle 
the Duke of Wellington ordered a young officer to charge and 
take a most destructive battery crowning a hill. The diffi- 
culty of the undertaking was appalling. The officer looked 
toward where the order sent him, then, turning to the Duke, 
he said, ‘‘ I can go, sir, if you will give me one grasp of your 
all-conquering hand.’’ ‘The grasp was given, and the officer 
sped to his duty. This ‘therefore ”’ points us to a more 
puissant hand. We are to go, but not alone or unhelped. 
Difficulty need not daunt, for the hand which wields all au- 
thority in heaven and on earth is extended for our grasping, is 
energetic for our help. 

And lo, Lam with you alway, even unto the end of the world 
Dr. Livingston’s life was in great danger. Savages 
He had nearly made up his mind 
Then he said : 


(v. 20). 
were threatening murder. 
to flee. He opened his Bible to this passage. 
‘« It’s the word of a gentleman of the most sacred honor, and 
should such a man as I flee? No. I wil) take observations 
for latitude and longitude to-night as usual. Thank God, I 
feel quite calm now.’’ Make this promise your strength, as 
Dr. Livingston made it his. 
Philadelphia, 











It is useless to fight : 
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mony should be consulted, and the parallel passages carefully 
read. Each commentary, however, is very full and helpful. 
Notice especially Bruce’s closing remarks (p. 340) ; Abbott's 
note on the resurrection, 330-333 ; Andrews’s discussion of 
the appearances, 589-630 ; Schaff, 405-416 ; Rice, 304-312; 
Carr, 227-231. Stalker’s brief discussion in ‘* Life of Jesus 
Christ ’’ (132-138) is well worth perusal. Also the closing 
words of Gilbert in his ‘* Student’s Life of Jesus ’’ (403-405). 
III. QuEsTions FoR STUDY AND Discussion, 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. ] 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE death of Christ on the cross would have been deprived 
of most of its significance, had it not been for his 
resurrection. For, in the first place, we should have been 
obliged to believe that he was self-deceived, for he told his 
disciples that he would rise again the third day. Had this 
proved to be untrue, we should have been forced to lose con- 
fidence in him, and, of course, could never look to him as the 
Saviour of the world, And in the second place, we should 1 
have been forced to acknowledge that he had met his over- 
match in meeting death. So long as the grave held him, we 
could not accept him as ‘‘ almighty to save.’’ A dead and 
buried man never could be the Saviour of the world. 
But, blessed be God! we believe not in a dead, “but in a 
His resurrection was what gave new. 
Now they knew 


. Matthew's Story of the Resurrection. (1.) Howmay we 
account for the brevity of Matthew’s narrative of the resurrec- 
tion and last days? Has his purpose been fulfilled? [Outline 
Studies: III. McLaren: 3, 1.) (2.) Is there any argu- 
ment tending to substantiate the credibility of his narrative in 
its reserve regarding details, and its suggestions of unbelief? 

2. The Appearances of Jesus at Jerusalem on Resurrection 
Sunday. (3.) Comparing Mark 16, Luke 24, and John 20, 
note the five appearances of Jesus to disciples which occirred 
during the resurrection day. (4.) Why did the Lord show 
himself only to his friends, and not in public? (comp. Acts 
10 : 41.) 

3. His Thoughtful Sympathy for the Stricken Disciples. 
(5.) Note the various ways in which the disciples were en- 
couraged, assured of his continued fellowship, enabled to 
realize his glorification. 

4. The Effects of the Resurrection upon them. (6.) What 
differences can be stated between the body of disciples as they 
were on the sabbath before the resurrection, and as they be- 
came through contact. with their risen Lord? (Outline Stu- 
dies : II.] 

5. Zhe Story Circulated by Sanhedrists among the Jews. 


risen and living Jesus. 
life and power to the discouraged disciples. 
that he was ‘‘the Son of God with power, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead’’ (Rom, 1: 4). So they went forth and 
preached a risen Christ! But, mark, not a Christ risen as 
Ly Lazarus rose, or as the son of the widow of Nain rose, to die 
s again, but the Son of God, risen to die no more, for death 
_ had no more dominion over him, Truly, if he had not risen, 
all our faith would be vain. But now that he has risen, our 
faith in him has a sure foundation, and we are able to triumph 
y in him and with him. 
But, more than this (for the teacher to-day must not stop 
with the resurrection), we have also an ascended Lord, To 
Bethlehem he came from glory, and from the Mt. of Olives 
he returned to that same glory. The eleven saw him go, and 
when they returned to Jerusalem it was ‘‘ with great joy,’’ 
though he was no longer with them, When they had re- 
turned from the cross, it was with broken hearts, because 
they thought that the grave was his final goal, But now that 
they understood the facts as they were, their hearts leaped 
with feelings of unutterable emotion, for they knew that he 
was in heaven, there to make intercession for them, They had 
In heaven it was that, 


McLaren : 


2.] 


would it gain credence ? [Riddle : vs. 11-14. 
6. The Meeting with the Eleven in Galilee. 


company mentioned in 1 Corinthians 15 : 6? 
a risen and an ascended Saviour. 


soon after, Stephen saw him. From heaven he appeared to 
Saul on the way to Damascus, and it was there that the Apostle 


dle: v. 16. McLaren: 3, § 2.] 
9. The Commission and Promise. 


(9.) 


John saw him in glory indescribable. 
"7 Press this home on the scholars. Make them see that they 
vy He night naw VT we, wuoen ue says, “* DC- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock,”’ it is not the thorn-crowned 
one that says this, but the one who is crowned with all glory 
and honor. This is the Jesus of whom we sing * All hail, the 
power of Jesus’ name.’’ Our scholars think too much of 
Christ on the cross, and too little of Christ on the throne of 
his power. Draw this truth out to-day, and let them see 
what kind of a Saviour it is who calls to them, and what kind 
of a Master it is who asks their allegiance.’ Then close with 
the thought that all who accept him here will share with him 
his glory in the hereafter. If we suffer with him here, we 
shall be crowned with him there. 


disciples ? [Riddle : 


world redemption ? 
IV. THe Leaninc THoucuts. 


|For géneral discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


in the minds of the disciples. 
**Servants, disciples, friends (John 15 : 
embassadors,’’-—what an ascending scale of fellowship ! 


If you want that crown, 

then be ready and proud to bear the cross here and now. 
New York City. Why is this true ? 

ASS 

The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


chiefly as a reason for foreign missions ? 


New Haven, Conn, 
ASA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 
A* 
cross? At what hour was there darkness over all the 


land? How many times did Jesus speak from the cross? At 
what hour did he die ? What was done in the temple at that 
same time? As Jesus gave his last cry and his heart was 
broken, as if all earth shuddered in the stroke, there was an 
earthquake which split the rocks and opened closed tombs 
The veil in the temple, which separated the Most Holy Place 
from the Holy Place, and which only the high-priest cou'd 
touch once a year, was torn in two, and the Holy of Holies 
was no longer hidden from sight. Jesus’ death had opened 
the way to holiness through Jesus Christ. The officer who 
had charge of the crucifixion had witnessed all Christ’s suffer. 
ings, heard his dying words, felt the darkness and the earth- 
quake, and he said, “ Truly this was the Son of God.”’ 

Jesus Dead and Buried.—A soldier pierced his side with a 
spear to find if he were really dead, and blood and water 
flowed from the wound. A rich man named Joseph went to 
Pilate, and asked for the body of Jesus. When the centurion 
said he was dead, Pilate gave the body to Joseph. Nicode- 
mus came bringing a great roll of precious spices. Do you 
suppose he wished he had made such costly offerings while 
Jesus lived? Tenderly they lifted the body from the cross 
wrapped it in new, fine linen, the folds full of the sweet spices, 
and laid the cold form in the tomb. It was a new tomb be. 
longing to Joseph, cut in a rock in a garden, and no one had 
ever been buried there. They rolled a great stone against the 
door of the tomb, and went away. Two of the Marys who 


[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


Matthew 28, 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. , 
Sie sedis taemites el dhe thei tae’ WHAT hour on Friday morning was Jesus put on the 

The last chapter of Matthew’s Gospel portrays the fourth 
and last scene in the description of the consummation of the 
gospel of the kingdom. It is in much less detail than the 
Gospels of Luke and John, but is very independent. 

Read it as a whole, noting how the details mentioned are 
of value in establishing the fact that Jesus was clearly recog- 
nized as the glorified Messiah, Lord, and King, whose king- 
dom was spiritual, but universal. 

Read the verses again, noting (1) the curious expression of 
time in verse 1; (2) the supernatural removal of the stone ; 
(3) the indefinite description of the angel’s appearance (comp. 
17 : 2); (4) his comforting message to the women who came 
to show respect to Jesus; (5) their great (v. 8) excitement ; 
(6) the tender message (v. 10) of the Master to his recreant 
disciples ; (7) the trick of the sanhedrists (vs. 11-15) ; (8) the 
slowness (v. 17) with which the disciples acquired their sub- 
sequent confidence in the resurrection; (9) the claim by 
Jesus of supreme authority ; (10) his command and promise 
to his disciples. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, address the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times. The success of the work is not dependent on the purchase of 
any books whatever; they are to be regarded as an aid highly recom- 
mended to those who are able to consult them,] 


In order to gain a reasonably adequate survey of the events 
which happened on and efter the resurrection morning, a har- 


had loved him sat watching until the burial was over to know 
where they laid him. 


The rest of Friday and ail day on Saturday, the Jewish sab 


(7.) What are the features of absurdity in this story? Why 


(8.) Is it 
probable that, besides the eleven, there was present the large 
Is it strange 
that many of his professed disciples were still skeptical? [Rid- 


What do these 
wonderful words suggest (a) as to Christ himself [Riddle : v. 
18], (4) as to the scope of Christianity, (c) as to the duty of 
vs. 19, 20.] (10.) What was the secret 
ever since? Does ‘* consummation of the age ”’ mean. the 
end of a period of time, or the completion of the work of 


Matthew seems to suggest (v. 5) how out of place was fear 


15), brethren, 


Canon Liddon says that our Lord did not foresee (v. 20) any 
time or any circumstances ‘‘ when any part of his teaching will 
become antiquated or untrue, inappropriate or needless,” 


Is it not, after all, a narrowing of this command to use it 
Is it not universal ? 
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The Tomb Made Secure.—The Jews remembered some. 


thing which Jesus’ friends seem to have forgotten. They 
went to Pilate, saying, ‘‘ We remember that that deceiver said, 
while he was yet alive, After three days, I will rise again, 
Command therefore that the sepulcher be made sure untij 
the third day, lest haply -his disciples come and steal hin 
away, and say, He is risen from the dead.”’ 
them a guard of soldiers to watch the tomb, and so sealed 
the great stone that no one would dare open it. 

















Pilate gave 


At Early Dawn.-—What day of the week did Jesus cic) 


bath, the soldiers watched the tomb in the stillness and quiet, 
while the friends of Jesus spent the day in loneliness and soy 
row. Early the next morning the Marys came, bringing spic 
they had prepared. ‘* Who shall roll us away the stone?" 
they said, as they ‘came ; but, looking, they saw it was already 
rolled away. Mary Magdalene ran to tell Peter and Joka, 
‘* They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulcher, anj 
we know not where they have laid him.” - 

The Empty Tomb.—Other women came to the tomb by 
sunrise. They looked in. An angel said, ‘* Fear not ye: for 
I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been crucified. Hes 
not here; heis risen, even ashesaid. Go tell his disciples and 
Peter.’’ They went, trembling with surprise and fear ; but they 
said nothing to any one, for they were afraid. Mary Magdalene 
had told Peter and John, and they ran to thetomb. John out. 
ran Peter. He stooped und looked in the open stone door, 
and saw the vacant place and the linen cloths. 
inside the tomb, and saw the linen wrappings empty, and the 
cloth, that had covered the thorn-marks on his head, folded 
in a place by itself. John then entered in, and saw and be. 
lieved, as Mary had-told, that Jesus had been taken away; 
but they did not yet understand the Scripture that he mus 
rise from the dead. 

Jesus Appeared to Mary Magdalene.—Mary went again to 
the garden, weeping as she stood near the tomb, She stooped 
and looked in, and saw two angels clothed in white, one at 
the head, one at the foot, where the body of Jesus had rested, 
The angels asked why she wept, and she answered, ** They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where , they have 
laid him.’’ She turned; some one standing by her asked 
«* Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?’’ ‘Sit 


en eeent mnie sb than hast borne “# 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take 


She heard her own name ‘‘ Mary,’’ and she ke 
was Jesus himself risen from the grave. As the other woma 
went to tell the disciples, ‘Jesus met them, and ho said, “ Al 
hail.’’ Some time that day Jesus appeared to Peter, anda 
night to his disciples in ** the upper room ”’ in Jerusalem. 
The Story Told.—When angels had told the resurrection 
Story to Jesus’ friends, soldiers were hired to tell his enemies 
that, while they slept, his disciples came and stole his body, 
Who was really “the deceiver’’? The truth which they 
dared not tell was that an earthquake and an angel, with face 
like lightning, in dazzling white, had so frightened the sol- 
diers that they fell like dead men, and, when they could rise 
they ran away. ) 


Peter went 















. louteasanh 
hence, tell me 
away.”’ 


dn Galilee.—Jesus sent messages to his friends to meet him 
on a mountain in Galilee. There he appeared, there he gavt 
his last command and his last promise. The command was 
not only for those who saw his face and heard his voice ia 
Galilee, but for all who will ever. become his disciples. What 
does he bid them do forall nations? The last promise reaches 
to the ends of the earth, and the end of time, What is it? 
Another valuable supplementary lesson is to commit to mem- 
ory the record of the appearances of Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion. For review, ask scholars to prepare a brief but connected 
account of the three last lessons of the quarter. 
have kept note-books can easily do so, 


Those who 
Louisville, Ky. 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


Cr Strongest points in teaching our resurrection lesson 

, will come to us after our preparation, and will come 
while we stand before the class. We are not by any means 
fully equipped until we receive these strong and sugg’ stive 
points from our children, who were most impressed by their 
Easter lesson of two months since, and who show us clearly 
why they were impressed. Ii is also possible that those who 
were at that time inattentive and indi Terent will give us points 
quite as valuable, by unconsciously showing us why we failed 
to touch them, and so what to avoid to-day. 

While we review parts of our Easter service in our opening 
exercises, we want to make of this a good deal more than 4 
peat We do not use the word “ review,’’ but bend our 
energies in examining the children to find out what they bave 
made of the reason “ why we celebrate Easter,’’ and ‘+ what 
we have been doing since we learned that ‘ Christ is risen.’ ” 
The thoughts we give them to-day supplement our Easter 
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June 4” 
Jesson, and afford us an opportunity to put to use a certain ex- 
perience common to us all, Often it happens that, after we 
have taught @ lesson, we glean from book, paper, magazine, 
or sermon, information that would have helped us wonderfully 
at the time of teaching, but seemingly comes too late. We 
have opportunity to-day to make use of all these “after ”? sug- 
gestions which come too late for our Easter lesson. 

Profiting also by quite another experience, we omit all the 
showy or sentimental recitations and catchy songs which at 
Easter time caught eye and ear, but- proved in the using 
tobe vapid and weak. We will review only that part of our 
service which proved of lasting worth. We learn much of its 
yalue in our careful examination of the children. 

The note of triumph, ‘He is risen !”? which sounded 
though all our songs and service at Easter time, is heard to- 
dy. But we hear more. In this, the supplement to our 
Easter lesson, we teach ‘Christ arisen for us!’’ ‘* Christ 
arisen in us}? 

Lesson Preparation 

A primary lesson on the resurrection containing the strongest 
spiritual food is one which the primary teacher has made part 
of her very self in her struggles toward the new life. 

Have you ever seen a garment which had been made for 
the oldest member of a large family of children descend to the 

younger members in turn, until there was little of the original 
left when worn by the baby,-and that little a decided misfit ? 
We are apt to hand down and make over originally good 
primary lessons on the resurrection in much the same wey. 
For instance, an expert adapts a strikingly helpful sermon or 
editorial on the resurrection as a primary lesson,—this her 
source of supply. Another expert, who has never seen that 
sermon or editorial, takes this adapted matter and rearranges 
it for her own class, Some one of us, seeing this rearrange- 
ment handled successfully, in turn ‘‘ make it over,’’ and adapt 
itto our own classes, showing at the next convention just how 
itwas done. By the time word of it reaches primary teachers 
who are ** beginners,’’ what is left of the original ? 

A lesson on the resurrection which is an adaptation of 
already adapted matter has long ago been sapped of its life- 
giving qualities, and is quite worn out. 

In this our supplemental lesson we must look beyond pri- 
mary quarterlies for the source of our supply. The way to 
use these baby lessons is to learn from them how to handle 
what we glean-from wider reading and study. 

In our preparation we may gain much for the spiritual side 
mh. F poumueetion lesson by studying the sermons and. arti- 
anti then reading our primary notes, to look at the lesson 
irom the child’s standpoint. ‘This is only one-third of our 
preparation, because our lesson needs two other vital parts. 

We give it spirit by studying the spiritual side of it, now 
let us give it body by studying the historical side of it. Todo 
this we read a chapter on the resurrection in a condensed 
history of the life of Christ, choosing one which is strong and 
simple, and which does not go into detail, yet is written for 
the adult mind. One of the most helpful of these is one of a 
series of ‘* Hand Books for Bible Classes and Private Stu- 
dents,”’ called ** Lessons on the Life of Jesus,’’ by the Rev. 
William Scrymgeour (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). Then we 
turn to our primary quarterlies to look at our history from the 
child’s point of view. 

Now we give our lesson ‘‘a will,’’ or ‘“ mind,” or what- 
ever we choose to call the practical side of it which gives it 
directed energy. We gain much for this side of our lesson by 
reading what has been done for the world because Christ died, 
and rose again from the dead. ‘‘ Christ risen for us” stirs 

our thoughts, which have been dead to him or asleep in sel- 
fishness. We wake to new life, but this awakening is only 
the ‘‘ beginning.”? Christ arisen in us! We learn to watch 
for him. Where do we see him? In all self-sacrifice go- 
ing on about us in the home and school, in hospitals, in those 
who are offering their lives for our country. 

Even seeing and appreciating this we are only just awake 
to the new life in Christ. He has arisen for us, but he has 
not arisen in us until we are so fully his as to live that we may 
serve him. He has arisen in us when all our works declare, 
“This one thing I do,”’ 

Northampton, Mass. 


KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


“ A ND tHey Departed QuickLy FROM THE TomB.””— 

The three cardinal events in human life—birth, mar- 
riage, and death—are accompanied in Bible lands by great 
Death, especially, is the occasion 


manifestations of feeling. 


for wild bursts of lamentation, and every sign of uncontrollable 
At first, a piercing wail of shrill voices is heard in the 


grief. 
house of mourning. This comes from the ‘‘ mourning wo- 
men,” or “cunning womén,’’ spoken of by Jeremiah, who 
are hired to help the relatives of the deceased to weep for the 
dead. These women have a special chant of wo, which they 
carry on in unison, the leader improvising words of praise to 
touch the hearts of the assembled friends. 





Every form of grief mentioned in the Bible may be seen to- 
day in Syria. Beating the breast, tearing the hair, rolling on 
the ground, rending the garments, casting dust upon the 
head, are practiced with all the signs and sounds of unacon- 
trollable anguish, In the city of Damascus, the white marble 
courts are strewn with charcoal, divans are craped, coffee is 
served in black cups, and the female relatives, dressed in 
black, wear their hair disheveled and remain unwashed. But 
behind these noisy demonstrations and shows of grief there is 
genuine sorrow when death enters the Oriental home. One 
morning I rode out early from a village in northern Syria, 
and I came upon a scene of grief which I can never forget. 
By the side of a little grave, a mother, thinly clad, sat in a 
crouching attitude in the chill dawn, gently beating her breast, 
and repeating two words in Arabic, ‘Oh, my little son ! oh, 
my little son!’’? On the previous day the child had been 
drowned, and the mother had stolen away from the noisy 
mourners to pour out her heart alone by his little grave. I 
heard her low wailing long before I came to where she was. 
She remained absorbed in her sorrow, and unconscious of my 
presence as I sat in the saddle, with moist eyes, gazing on the 
pathetic scene; and when I had long ‘passed, the low wail 
continued to ring in my ears. I thought of the words, ‘‘ She 
goeth unto the grave to weep there.”’ 

In the East there is still a custom among Muhammadans, 
and, in some places, among Christians, of placing the body, 
which has been carried forth on a bier, in a grave carefully 
strewn with sweet spices. The women who had followed 
Christ’s footsteps watched where the mangled body was laid, 
and, having got ready their spices, went straight to the spot, 
at the earliest legitimate moment, to perform the last tender 
offices to the body of their dead friend and Lord. 

The scene was Oriental and confused. There was a crowd 
of women, and this has not been taken into account by those 
who have gone to the gospel narratives with Western eyes. 
Matthew mentions the two women that, from his point of 
view, were most prominent in the procession. Mark is more 
definite, and adds athird name. Luke mentions athird name 
different from that given by Mark, but he adds, ‘‘ and other 
women that were with them’’ (Luke 24:10). And Mark 
points out that, besides the women who usually ministered to 
him, there were at the crucifixion ‘‘ many other women which 
came up with him unto Jerusalem ’’ (Mark 15 : 41). These had 
spent the sabbath interval in genuine grief, but as they were 
strangers in Jerusalem, and awed by the pathetic tragedy they 
Sraint “than “that or 6rainary* Onehtas. * 
Oriental crowd, such as may often be seen in Syria. 
Magdalene, as chief and most prominent mourner, at the head 
of the throng; the other Marys close following ; John and 
Peter running on before ; and then Mary Magdalene hurrying 
back to tell what she bad seen to the other mourners ‘*‘ as 
they mourned and wept’’ (Mark 16: 10). ree 

If the ccn{used character of the scene is kept in view, no 
time need be wasted in reconciling narratives which are no- 
where contradictory, but only supplementary. The descrip- 
tions are only such as could have been honestly given in such 
brief words of so changing a scene. 

London, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where was Christ crucified? By whom? 

What especial insults were heaped upon him? What 

kindnesses were shown him? What were his words upon 
the cross? How did he die? 

2. GREAT Joy (v. 8).—How was it made certain that Christ 
was dead? (John 19: 34, 35.) How was it made sure that 
his body would not be stolen ? (Matt. 27: 62-66.) How long 
was Christ in the grave? When did he rise? (Matt. 28: 1.) 
With what accompanying portents ? (Matt. 28 : 2-4.) Who 
first came to the tomb? (John 20:1.) Who next? (Mark 
16:1.) What did they find? (Matt. 28: 5-7.) What caused 
their fear ? their joy? 

3. ALL Halt (vs. 9, 10).—Who was first to see Christ ? 
(John 20: 11-18.) Why did Christ appear first to women ? 
When before had Christ arranged to meet his disciples in 
Galilee ? (Matt. 26: 32.) What appearances were there in 
Galilee? (John 21 : 1-22; Matt. 28:16, 17; 1 Cor. 15 : 6.) 
Why were not the appearances in Judea enough? 

4. AN ApsuRD FAtsenoop (vs. 11-15).—Why did the 


“the twelve’? (Matt. 27: 3-5.) How is the doubt here 
recorded an evidence of the truth of the gospel ? 

6, THE Last Worps (vs, 18-20).—How had Christ proved 
his power? What connection was there between his power 
and this command? The disciples were to ‘teach ail na- 
tions’? what? Why was baptism to be a part of their work ? 
Why must instruction go with evangelizing? What good 
cheer for this work did Christ give? How long after his 
resurrection was Christ visible on the earth? (Acts 1: 3.) 
What were the circumstances of his ascension ? ( 


Luke 24; 
50-53; Acts 1: 6-12.) ‘ 


For the Superintendent 

I. To whom did Christ show himself after rising from the 
gtave? 2, Where did he tell the disciples to meet him? 3. 
What did he bid his disciples to go forth and do? 4. Whet 
did he claim for himself? 5, What promise did he make Lis 
disciples ? 

Boston, 

eR... 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Why do you believe that Jesus rose from the dead? 2. 

What wrong did the guard of soldiers do? 3. What work 


did Jesus tell his disciples todo? 4. What encouragements 
did Jesus leave his disciples ? 


. ROLY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








JESUS 


LIVETH o 
WAS DEAD 
ALIVE FOR— | 





Suppose you had received word that some one whom you 
loved very dearly was dead. You heard all the particulars, 
You tried to realize what it would be, henceforth, never to see 
the dear face again. And right in the midst of your hopeless 
grief, along came another message that the loved one was 
alive and well. Would not your first impulse be to say, ‘I 
don’t believe it ’’ ? 

That was the way the Marys felt. 


true _even though an angel said. it~ Rut.m«hom did . 
message did he give them? So they were convinced; and 


soon the disciples were convinced, too, that Jesus ‘* liveth.” 

But there were many that doubted, even among the disci- 
ples. And the message must be carried to many generations, 
So it was well that the chief priests got up that story about 
his body ; for that proves conclusively that Jesus ‘* was dead,”’ 
and that his body was not in the opened, guarded tomb. 

Where did Jesus say he would meet the disciples? How 
did they receive him there? What did he say? (Drill on 
these words of ** The Great Commission,’’) It would have 
been well worth studying about if the resurrection story had 
been onlf that Jesus was dead, lived again, and then died. 
But Jesus, having died, is ‘* alive forevermore,”’ 

One of these eleven disciples saw the risen Lord again, and 
wrote a book about what he heard and saw. Who was that? 
What is the book ? Our Golden Text is what Jesus said to 
John. Let us say it, believe it, and rejoice. (Erase ‘‘ Jesus,” 
and insert dashes for the missing words. ) 


It was too good to be 


g WAS DEAD 


| — ALIVE FOR— 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘Yes, the Redeemer rose.”’ 

‘‘ Our Lord is risen from the dead."’ 

“ He lives, the great Kedeemer lives.” 
“Go, preach my gospel, saith the Lord,’’ 
“I've a message from the Lord.” 

‘Tell it out with gladness.”’ 

“ From thee, begetting sure conviction.” 
“ Always with us, always with us.” 


Sociological Notes 


soldiers go to the chief priests? Why was it absurd to saye 


Why did the Jew- 
What danger did 
** Until this day ”’ 


that the body of Christ had been stolen? 
ish rulers give currency to the falsehood ? 
the soldiers run in making this statement? 
—what day? F 
5. THE APPOINTED PLACE (vs. 16, 17).—Who saw Christ’s 
third appearance? (Luke 24: 34.) His fourth? (Luke 24: 
13-32.) What were the fifth and sixth appearances? (Luke 
24 : 36-43; John 20: 26-29.) Why ‘‘the eleven,”’ and not 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


OME scholars of recent date have conjectured that the 
S Galilee in which our Lord met his disciples after the 
resurrection was not the province of that name, but a epot 60 
called on a mountain in Judea. The account of the fishing 
expedition in the Fourth Gospel rules out this interpretation, 
for all, at least, who regard that gospel as authentic history. It 
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was to the scene of his youth and manhood that our Lord 
directed them when he said, ‘* After I am risen, I shall go 
before you into Galilee.’’ That northern province was the 
place of their every-day life, of labor and rest, of daily duty of the 
plainest kind, It lay at a distance from the center of the na- 
tion’s life and of its religion. 
the great past of the people. 
Galilee ariseth no prophet ’’ was the taunt aimed at once at 
Jesus and the province he lived in. 
and Jerusalem were the home of their spirits, while Galilee 
was but the place where a man got his bread, and found 
shelter and sleeping-room. 
over death and sin, bids them return to Galilee, saying that 
they will find him there. For the risen Lord enters into the 
commonplace, humdrum, every-day life of his people. He is 
present when they toil in the workshop and labor at the oar. 
He enters into this ordinary existence of theirs to glorify and 


It had few associations with 
‘*Search and see, for out_ of 


To these disciples Judea 


Yet the Lord, risen in triumph 


consecrate it, and to make it ail a divine service by his 
sharing it with them, He is lord and head of men, not 
only for their religious activity and emotion, but for the whole 
round of their human existence; and whether they eat or 
drink, or whatsoever they do, it is their privilege and their joy 
to do it all to his glory. To them nothing honest and of good 
report is secular, because he has accepted it; every ve2 and 
service becomes a part of the activity of the kingdom of God. 

Philadelphia. 
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ASS 
Lesson Summary 


H AVING reached the Lord’s burial-place early on Sunday 
gone, and an angel guard on duty, the women departed 
quickly, with conflicting emotions, to bear the news to the 
disciples.. As they went, Jesus met and greeted them, and 
with gracious words sent them on their way. Meanwhile the 
Roman guard came from the tomb and told their employers 


morning, having found the tomb open, the Lord’s body 


what had come to pass. Hasty conference led to a flimsy 
story, which, backed by money and abundant promises, spread 
abroad, and was widely accepted. Obedient to Jesus, the 
eleven, and doubtless many more, went to Galilee, as ap- 
pointed, to meet Jesus. He did meet them, to the joy of 
most, to the confusing of some. His message there was a 
; an order for evangelizing all the 
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self-assertion of authority 
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Convention Calendar 


East Tennessee, at Morristown . 
Indiana, at Greenfield . 
Kentucky, at Paducah . 

New York, at Utica. 

Ohio, at Columbus 


- June 2, 3 
June 7-9 

. June 14-16 
. June 14-16 
. June 14-16 
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Trans- Mississippi Sunday-School 
Congress 


By George G. Wallace, 
President of the Nebraska Sunday-School Association 


RELIMINARY steps have been taken for a gather- 
ing of Sunday-school forces at Omaha, in the early 
autumn, to be known as the Trans-Mississippi Sunday- 
School Congress. -During the five months beginning 
June 1 all roads will lead to Omaha, because of the 
Trans- Mississippi and International - Exposition in prog- 
ress there. Nearly a hundred conventions, many of 
them national in scope, will meet in the Nebraska 
metropolis during the Exposition, only a few of them 
religious in character, and these denominational. For 
months the thought has been in the minds of a few, that 
somewhere, in connection with this magnificent exhi- 
bition of the material resources of our great Western em- 
pire, there ought to be a display of what religious forces 
have done in the development of this broad new land ; 
that somewhere, amid all these gatherings, fraternal, 
commercial, educational, or what not, there should be a 
coming together of the hosts of those who have madeg 
glad «the wilderness and the solitary place,’’ through 
what they have been able to show and teach of «the 
glory of the Lord and the excellency of our God."’ It 
remained, however, for those interested in Sunday- 
schools to take the initiative, and this has been done 
with an earnestness and practical planning that seems 
to insure success. 
Under direction of the Executive Committee of the 
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Nebraska State Sunday-School Association, members of 
the International Executive Committee residing west of 
the _Mississippi River, and other prominent workers, 
were corresponded with, and their cordial support and 
endorsement encouraged the State Executive Committee 
to take the necessary steps to call together those in- 
terested in Sunday-school work in this_part of the coun- 
The Omaha Sunday-School Union added its hearty 
A 
joint committee from the state and city associations are 
now perfecting plans and completing arrangements for 
this great gathering, which promises to be the largest 
and most important meeting of Sunday-school workers 
ever held in the West. As an evidence of the deep in- 
terest in this congress, the state Executive Committee has 
waived its usual state convention, asking the people in- 


try. 
and unanimous endorsement after due consideration. 


stead to come to this greater gathering. 

As at present outlined, the plan contemplates a three 
or four days’ meeting. The forenoons will be devoted to 
a ‘‘school of methods,”’ the afternoons to recreation and 
sight-seeing, and the evenings to popular mass meet- 
ings. The ‘school of methods’’ will offer practical 
training, by the most expert instructors that can be se- 
cured, in primary and normal work, Bible study, child 
study, and all that makes a successful, modern, and 
model school. The value of theory will be recognized, 
but practice will be given the prominent place. The 
‘‘how’’ will be the prevailing thought. The evening 
mass meetings will be depended upon to arouse enthu- 
siasm, and show to the world that, here in the West, at 
least, the Sundayeschool is not a ‘‘ decaying institu- 
tion,’’ but in the very front of the forces that develop 
the nation’s resources and citizenship. These great 
evening meetings will be addressed by ‘men of national 
reputation in the work. It is also proposed to hold in 
connection an exhibit of appliances such as are used in 
up-to-date schools. 

It is too early to give full details ; these will be laid 
before the pu§ . soothey are developed and perfected. 
But in the meentime it is hoped that this congress may 


country as well. In the absence of any national gather- 
ing in 1898, may this congress not lose its sectional 
character, in some measure, and become national in 
patronage and influence ? 

Endorsements and suggestions are craved, and may 
be addressed, for the present, to the writer. Will not 
the friends of our noble cause everywhere, but especially 
in the wide West, give this congress their thought, their 
prayers, their support? Will you not time your visits to 
the Exposition so as to be with us during these meetings ? 

It should be added that it is probable that this con- 
gress may become the nucleus of a farther and broader 
exhibit of religious activities. But, whether or not this 
is accomplished, one thing seems sure, and that is that 
the Trans- Mississippi Sunday-School Congress will mark 
an epoch in religious work in the West. 

Omaha, Neb. 


The Inexhaustible Theme * 


HERE is one topic on which every age is impelled 
to exhibit its wisdom or betray its foolishness, — 
the person and character of Jesus of Nazareth. No cen- 
tury since the first has been so much occupied with it as 
has that which is now drawing to its close. In every 
Christian land a new literature about it has arisen. 
Jews, Moslems, and unbelievers have been unable 
to keep from discussing it. And every one, not except- 
ing Strauss and Renan, has done something toward 
a truer and deeper interpretation of this wonderful per- 
sonality, whose mastership is the freedom of the best 
among mankind. 


* The Story of Jesus Christ. An Interpretation by Elizabeth Stua t 
Phelps, author of “ The Gates Ajar,” etc. 8vo, illustrated, pp. xiii ~ 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2. — 

The Early Life of our Lord. By the Rev. J. Brough, M.A... C ; 
to the Forces. 8vo, pp. vii, 261. ew York : 4 P. Dutton & Ses 

The Hidden Years at Nazareth. By the Rev. G. Campbell Morvan. 
author of “ Discipleship.” 12mo, pp. 48. New York and Chicere : 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 25 cents. ales 

Studies in the Mind of Christ. By the Rev. Thomas Adamson, kD 
Glasgow. 8vo, pp. xii, 300. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark & Co.’ ; 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.9 
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Mrs. Phelps-Ward commands respect by her loyal- 
hearted attempt, in The Story of Jesus Christ, to make 
the life of our Lord more intelligible to her generation, 
She does this by stripping it of every kind of theologic 
convention, and using her imagination to fill out and in- 
terpret the meager record of the evangelists. But the 
result will hardly be regarded as a success. As her 
earlier works showed, Mrs. Ward's’ imagination, while 
strong and healthy in itself, is not exactly fitted for the 
regions where awe and reverence are the first require. 
ment. She unwittingly and quite innocently shocked 
devout feeling by her picture of Heaven in her ‘Gates 
Ajar,’’ although she was enforcing an important truth in 
that work. Similarly she will offend the same fecling 
by multitudes of the details she supplies to fill out the 
gospel story. Yet her book contains much that is beau- 
tiful, and may be helpful to many. The illustrations 
generally are of fine quality. 

Mr. Brough’s study of The Early Life of our Lord 
also makes use of the imagination to fill up the inter- 
spaces of the gospel narrative, but relies much more on 
a careful study of Jewish domestic, social, and religious 
life as exhibited in the Talmud. As the Talmudic tra- 
ditions were not reduced to writing before the latter half 
of the fourth century, they are not exactly first-rate 
authority as to the mode and manner of Jewish life 
under entirely different conditions in the first century. 
But, assuming their trustworthiness, Mr. Brough has 
made an excellent use of them in reconstructing the ex- 
ternal features of our Lord's life in Nazareth and Caper- 
naum, including the peculiarities of life in Galilee, and 
at many points he casts important light on words or acts 
of the public ministry itself. 

Mr. Campbell Morgan's little book on The Hidden 
Years at Nazareth approaches the same subject from a 
different side. He turns to Jesus in the carpenter’ s shop 
to find in him already the spiritual head and saviour of 
men, and seeks by sympathy to penetrate these years of 
his silence and obscurity. There is the charm both 
of truth and right feeling about the booklet. 


. Adamson's Studies in the Mind of Christ present 
ine er dda? and clearest Statement of thé Kenosre meo 


that Scottish theology has given us. With, characteristé 
frankness, the author entitles his first chapter ‘ Christ's 
Ignorance,’’ while those which follow discuss his super- 
natural and divine knowledge. The book is bold, but 
reverent in its attempt to ascertain, from the gospd 
story, what limits, if any, existed to our Lord’s foresight 
of things to come, and in what cases did these limite 
clearly not exist for him. The author lays especial 
Stress on our Lord’s profession of acquaintance with 
‘‘ heavenly things "’ (efourania) in his conversation with 
Nicodemus. In this he sees our Lord's claim to possess 
a unique range of knowledge growing out-of his heavenly 
origin as a divine personality, and which. he could im- 
part to others by the bestowal of new life. He finds 
even in Jesus’ words to his mother in the temple a clear 
sense of his own godhead. As to the Old Testament, 
he sees in our Lord an extraordinarily close and careful 
acquaintance with its contents, its unity of plan and 
purpose, and its intimate relation to his person and work. 
He therefore rejects the notion that Jesus saw no more 
in the book, and formed no other estimate of it, than 
did his contemporaries. Jesus probably saw more in 
the book than our wisest and best see yet, because he 
knew more about the God whom it reveals. But he did 
not bother himself with apparent discrepancies, although 
these could not have escaped so acute and careful a 
reader. And he quoted the book by its usual titles, 
without reference to matters of date and authorship, 
which would no more interest him now than they did 
then. It is impossible to convey an idea of the wealth 
of Mr. Adamson’s book, and the frequent novelty of its 
standpoint. But the last chapter, on the « Mental 
Identity of Christ after the Resurrection,"’ is especially 
fresh and original. It is impossible to accept all Mr. 
Adamson has to say, or to deny that he has given us 
fresh help to the understanding of our Saviour. 


C43 


“Re Roles and Excavations of Ancient Rome: 
300k for Students and Travellers. 
I rofessor of An 
With numerou 


A Companion 
: oe r By Rodolfo Lancian, 
“ Topograpby in the University of Rome. 
‘ S plans, maps, and illustrations. (8vo, pP- 
3a.) 619. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co- 


: ee Lanciani’s two previous books told of the 
— — archeological research in Rome in a graphic and 
popular way, dwelling on relatively few points of especi:} 
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interest The present handbook covers 
the whole field systematically and ex- 
haustively, taking the Eternal City by 
districts, and showing what is to be found, 
or was once found, in each. Much that 
the spade of the explorer brought to light 
has been destroyed in a very reckless 
fashion, the worst offenders in this respect 
being, not the monks of the middle ages, 
put the scholars of the Renascence, who 
sacrificed the most precious monuments 
in their search for objects to fill museums. 
Next came the church restorers of the 
ssteenth and seventeenth centuries, who 
destroyed buildings of both Christian and 
pagan origin im their resolve to adapt them 
to the debased architectural taste of that 
time. It is only since Rome became the 
capital of the kingdom of Italy that ex- 
cavation has been pursued with intelli- 
gence, and the objects discovered have 
been properly cared for. Professor Lan- 
ciani's book has much of the graphic 
liveliness of the author's previous work. 
lt is free from the dryness and meagerness 
of books of its class, and might be com- 
pared with Mr. Ford’s Handbook of Spain 
(London: John Murray). The illustra- 
tions are admirably executed. Not only 
intelligent visitors to Rome, but students 
of Roman history and literature, will find 
te beok an invaluable aid. 


a. 


Philosophical Lectures and Remains of Richard 
Lewis Nettleship, Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Edited, with a 
yo sketch, by A. C. Bradley and 
G. R. ey rate volumes. With two 
portraits. vo, lvi, 6 Ne 
York : The Macmillan cm nat 4 


Professor Nettleship is one of the many 
teachers who have produced an effect on 
the mindec of theincomuotion of suhial 
however, they have left no adequate monu- | 
ment in their writings. He was, like Pro- 
fessor Jowett, one of those who were 
caught in the eddy of reaction which | 
followed the Newman and Pusey excite- | 
ment in Oxford. He shared in the! 
unaggressive skepticism of that set, losing 
his hold on historic Christianity, while | 
retaining a great interest in Christian ideas. 
Like them he found his masters in Plato 
and Hegel, and directed the energies of | 
the young men from theology to philoso- 
phy. His lectures on Plato, which fill 
the second of these volumes, were, not | 
second to those of Jowett in the impres- | 





sion he made, and are here supplemented Sphinx-Lore : A Collection of Original, Literary | “‘ As an adjunct to the recuperative powers 


by chapters of an unfinished treatise on 

Plato's philosophy. His general views | 
of philosophy are éxhibited in his «* Lec- | 
tures on Logic,’’ a word to which he gives | 
avery broad meaning. But the liveliest 

personal interest attaches to the ‘‘ Miscel- 

Papers’’ and ‘Extracts from 

which show his mental attitude | 
toward religion. They show that much of 

Nettleship’s difficulty in dealing with his- | 
torical Christianity was due to the crudeness 

and incoherence of the English theology 

of his time. They also disclose a heart 

as warm as was Consistent with his excess 

of intellectuality. 


laneous 
Letters,’’ 


Oo 


In Portia's Gardens. By Wiliam Sloane Ken- 
nedy. (16mo, illustrated, pp. xi, 232. Bos- 
ton: Bradlee Whidden. 1.50.) 


From the atmosphere of the study, 
whence came William Sloane Kennedy's 
popular biographies of Longfellow, Whit- 
ter, and Holmes, the same writer turns to 


ttled In Portia’s Gardens. 
Pleasant reading about birds and flowers 
and forests, sunshine and shadows, wi:h 


Church in New York City, was a fine ex- | 
emplar of the Christian scholar. 
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in diary style, which excuses some. of 
the commonplaces of observation. The 
author has read widely, and has had inti- 
macies among cultivated men, and has 
thus lived in a poetic and literary atmos- 
phere. The lover of nature and the 
denizen of the library meet and mingle 
in this volume, which, while it is neither 
profound nor splendid as literature, is 
likely to inform and delight many who 
resort to something else than hard science 
or popular fiction, 
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Bible Readings for Schools, Edited by Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Pb.D., D.D. (12mo, pp. 217. 
New York: American Book Co. 35 cents. ) 


A selection of Bible Readings for Schools 
by Dr. Schaeffer, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, ought 
to command attention, not merely from 
school principals and teachers, but from 
many persons who would be glad to have 
such short selections for home reading. 
Dr. Schaeffer's aim has been to choose 
passages that appeal strongly to the moral 
nature. The collection shows that he 
appreciates the value of the concrete pic- 
ture from life. Old Testament narratives 
and the parables of our Lord have a large 
part in the contents. He does not, how- 
ever, eschew the abstract. The Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Prophets are the sources 
from which many of the selections are 
taken. The book is easy to hold, and the 
type is pleasant to read. 
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The Conservative Principle in our Literature. 
By William R. Williams, D.D. (12mo, pp. 
gt. Philadelphia : American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 50 cents.) 


The late Dr. W. R. Williams, for more 
qeseee we wre ee TIE 


His 
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much in the book to stimulate and direct 
them in personal thought and responsi- 
bility for the souls of others. 


Cra 
Literary Notes and News 


Choice bits of prose or 
verse, new or old, pub- 
Jished from time to time in leaflet form, is 
a new publishing venture of The Critic 
Co., of 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
The leaflets are printed on a fine hand- 
made paper, and sell at ten cents each. 
A rubricated titlepage, and sometimes a 
picture, precedes the text. Several num- 
bers have already appeared, generally 
with the author's signature in facsimile. 
The issues include Kipling’s « Reces- 
sional,’’ his ‘‘ Vampire,’’ Lincoln's « Get- 
tysburg Speech,’’ Colonel John Hay on 
FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat,’’ Emma _ Laza- 
rus’s ‘‘The Banner of the Jew,"’ Key's 
‘‘The Star Spangled Banner"’ (Drake's 
‘The American Flag"’ is also included 
in this number), and Tennyson's « Cross- 
ing the Bar.’’ Kipling’s ‘* Recessional,”’ 
68 inches in size, and framed, is issued 
at one dollar. . 


Critic Leafiets 





Advertising Rate 








80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than | 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with | 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
routlicticndith the Publicher? idea alt | 
never guaranteed to any advertisemen OF 164 if 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- | 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 





abundant - learning was set forth in his 
sermons and writings with a most grace- 
ful and winning style. The lecture here | 
republished was deljvered at the outset of 
his career, and shows that even then he 
had fixed the highest literary aim for | 
himself and others called to be leaders | 
of public thought. He proves the cross | 
of Christ to be the conservative principle 
in literature, however widely that term | 
be applied. 
3. 

Ingenuities and Historical Recreations, In- 

terspersed with Charades, Anagrams, and | 

Diagram and Jingle-puzzles. By Charlotte | 


Brewster Jordan. (16mo, pp. 191. New | 
York : E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 


A fresh, original book of games, puz- 
zles, and parlor recreations, is always in | 
request by intelligent young people, and | 
by the older folk who wish to make home | 
life lively and attractive. Sphinx-Lore, | 
by Charlotte Brewster Jordan, is well 
named in the sub-title as a collection of | 
‘« literary ingenuities.”’ 
mission to perform among those intelli- 
| gent fun-loving and recreation-seeking 
persons whose wits are a better resource 
for their profit than the dance or the 
| theater. 


a. 


| Ways to Win: Thoughts and Suggestions with 
Regard to Personal Work for Christ. By 


Dyson Hague. (16mo, pp. 123. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 
cents. ) 


The original design of this little book is 


duty as Christians to win others to Christ 
by individual effort and personal dealing. 


@ little sprinkling of amateur science In six chapters various phases of the sub- | 
thrown im. The book is written partly | ject are presented. Young men will find | ,,, Nassau Street, New York City. 


| 
The book has aj 


position, without extra cost,except when the adver- | 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, ou orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


For nervous exhaustion, use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr. A. L. Turner, Blooms- 
burg Sanitarium, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 


of the nervous system, I know of nothing 
equal to it.’’ 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible. 





It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for biblica] study.— Congregationahst. 

Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. 
Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
TuHos. Netson & Sons, 37 East 18th Street, 
| New York. 
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outdoor life, and gives us a book en- | to impress the young men of the Brother- | all your wants in the Sunday-school line 
.Thére is | hood of St. Andrew with a sense of their | 


supplied at lowest rates by 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
164 Pifth Avenue, New York 


APPROVED 30Ay;Scnoot 


List of Prices Free. Gooprxovcn & Woctom Co 





The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. | 





Every week from now 


to January 1, 899—the 
balance of this year— 
on receipt of only 
25 cents (stamps or 
silver). The regular 
subscription price is 


ad 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


Founded A. D. 1728 by Benjamin 
Franklin. 16 pages without an 
uninteresting patagraph. Equal 
in literary merit to the best of the 
monthly magazines, with strong 
short stories as a special feature. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


By America’s best Artists. Fic- 
tion with illustrations from life by 
Photography, and many Special 
Articles of timely interest, ac- 
companied by views taken hy 
THE POST'S staf of Photo- 


Reporters. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


$25 per 100, by Express ; 
30c. each postpaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


‘Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue jJoun 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago me 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSI6 


can be had in all varieties of style and pions return- 
ble ies sent to music committees on request. __ 
. oY + 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


New Vork City 
and Chicago. 





THIS AUTOGRAPH i6 NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry oie 
anything udvertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the ad. ertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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Che Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, June 4, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
One oeeke lve years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be su pied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 

cents each, A package thus sent is addressed to ome 
Green only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages cf five 
or more copies each, if desired. oc 

Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies ould in a club of either 
character, ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

SX Aditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additiona’ subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. Yi a —_ e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 


reg,” 
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The chances are nine in ten that the office 


boy will bring a cake of Ivory Soap if sent for 
“a cake of good soap.” Be sure of it. 
of Ivory Soap is stamped “ Ivory.” 


Each cake 


No other soap 


A Useful Whistle 


[From the India Sunday School Journal.) 


T WAS Sunday morning, August 29, 
1897. Iwas the guest of the Rey, 
B. A. Mendis, who deeply interested 

me with the history of the native church 
over which he is pastor,’ the extensive 
buildings of which could be seen from the 
veranda where we were resting. Well 
may the Wesleyans be proud of this 
church of four hundred members, with ap 
average of forty meetings a week all the 
year round. ‘Up to date, too, in methods, 
for a Wesley Guild of -a hundred and 
fifty members exists, and every depart. 
ment of the church believes in ‘self. 
support."’ A historic place indeed is this 
Wesleyan church, Moralumulla. If there 
are many such native pastors and churches 
in Ceylon, not many years should pass 
before the whole of the island is won for 
otr King. It is not my intention to speak 
of all the things I learned in that veranda 
conversation, but to one thing I must 
refer. To keep it to myself would not be 
just to Sunday-school associates. 

‘Did you specially notice the super. 
intendent of our Sunday-school you 
addressed this morning?’’ asked Mr, 
Mendis. 

«« Most certainly I did,’’ was my reply. 
And, as J spoke, there came up into my 
mind the memory of the man. 

He had a head, face, and beard which 
| made one look twice and think. Add to 
these his calisthenical bow, his few words, 
his firm hand-shake, and all bespoke him 
to be a man of action rather than of words. 

My curiosity was aroused, and | was 





Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All ad@resses should include 


is half so good. | glad to hear the story of his life. Here it 


| is as it came from the lips of Mr. Mendis 
‘* That man has never missed a Sunday 
in our school here for over twenty-{ve 

é lo : ure Wier Shits Ui] he dx 
been superintendent.”’ 

‘* What a record of health !"’ was x 
ejaculation. 

‘*For a few months,"’ said my story. 
teller, ‘‘ he had a sore foot, but that did 
not hinder his coming. The bandages 
prevented much movement while in 
school, but there he sat in command.”’ 

‘‘What of the origin of the school?” 
was my next query. 

‘‘That leads to an interesting fact,” 

was the reply. So out came my note. 
book. 
* ‘Our superintendent had a whistle, 
and with this he sallied forth into our 
surrounding hamlets to call together the 
chjidren. His first step was to go to the 
head of each street and whistle. Then 
he would choose a central spot, to which 
children from each street gathered. This 
accomplished, he then proceeded, with 
his small army of youngsters, to another 
hamlet, and there used the same simple 
device, With an ever-increasing host he 
advanced until Moralumulla was reached. 
How long he continued this practice we 
do not kiow, but the Sunday-school of 
three hundred scholars, at which you 
spoke this morning, is one result of the 
whistling.’’ 


IT FLOATS. 


Sf RR 8 FELIS .. Btn ne op -~ cneorsevhite anane.2ech. 


remarkable qualities of the genui 





ted to be “ just 


PRERLY peep puwrmeer er wy wewssg “eset cory 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed Ask for “ Ivory” Soa d insi 
ry p and insist upon getting it. 


ime year by 
ie paper will not be sent to any subscriber be 

the time paid for, unless by special Tenuent. The ares 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made entty. : 

“nough copies of any one issue of the t b’ 

all the teachers of a school to examine it, Will be ite 
upon application. F 











FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent t f 
countries embraced in the Universal ay PA 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or m i 
the papers must be ordered at one time and they will | 
Dh to Oe Device addresses, orin a | 

one a ~ 
the ~ pecribers ress, whichever may be preferred by | 
or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and St 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. wilh vocelve Fenty 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Tennyson’s Niece 





writes for 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A pen picture of a great man, from 
one who has known him personally, has 
a peculiar interest. Miss Agnes Grace 
Weld, a niece of Alfred Tennyson, will 
write, during 1898, on her “ Personal 
Recollections of Lord Tennyson.” 








Vici Leather 
Dressing not $1.50 a year As the story proceeded, I could not 
only ollshes | help thinking of Robert Browning's im- 
shoes but makes Lower rates to clubs | mortal poem, ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hame- 
them soft. The lin :"’ 


more you use it 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





the better your 

ehoes will look and 

the lon they will 
wear. It is a medicine 
for leather—leather lives 
upon it. It is not an 
enamel, therefore it 
does not peel off nor 

, orack the shoe. . 





‘And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is 
scattering, 
Out came the children running. 
All the litde boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and fiaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
‘Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
sleet >< eee music with shouting and laugh- 
er. 











It would have marred the occasion if I 





makers ict the most 
leather in the world. book that 
all about » 
~ | buying, wearing and caring 

BM. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 














the eminent English chem- 
Health. poe Petey + opchn y | upon me. All the words I managed to 
insiiwier otis. > te ea ae THE GREAT CHURCH | question, I continued : 


6c e 99 How to have thoroughly I Furnishings — a 
| anitas Sanitary surroun dingsis told OTN Wee 
| had dared to quote these lines, though 
ist. Price zo cents. Every memori , 
household should contain es of boyhood, when the poem 
this little help-to comfortable 
r Summon were : 
THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), Ml enuinn cuc. Beye 1 whistl the num- 
636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. TUR Pe <A = whistle. May the nui 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. : such whistlers increase ! 
concerning ’ 
pebtiche + nond the adeeodicas ap teal ooh Soucam dimensions’ Beou tr fins, S204 ‘* What is our devoted brother’ s name?’ 
wshers @ ¢ adver stati a i i Dy “e a 4 ” 
She atvoddiconstut Ge The ‘Sea + ‘Shout Tisine. imensions. k of Light and Thomes Siiva,’’ was the reply. 
Down went the name of Mr, Thomas 














in a pamphlet by Kingzett, 
|always gave me fun, thrust themselves 
living. It will be sent free to 
ae beams same Be Almost forgetting a most important 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 55* Pearl St. 


New York. 
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silva in my note-book with the story of 
the whistle, and the leaf is torn out for 
the benefit of Sunday-school workers the 
world over. I only voice the feelings of 
a host when I say, ** Well done, Mr. 
Thomas: Silva !”’ 
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Our Children and their 
Toys 
[From the Southern Churchman] 


EOPLE fifty or more years old can 

P well remember enough of the past to 

realize something of the vast change 

that has swept in upon us in the nursery. 
What a different looking place the chil- 
dren's playroom is to-day from what it 
was forty-five years ago! Now the space 
isin many homes literally crowded with 
playthings ; then the playroom was for the 
most part empty, with enough materials 
brought in by the children themselves, 
and a few crude tools, generally well worn, 
but splendidly adapted to exercising the 
brain, muscle, and patience of the worker, 
—a hatchet, a hammer, a saw, a gimlet, 
and, in rare cases, a brace and bits. 
Along with these went a whetstone and an 
old file, all supplemented by that most 
valued of all a boy's treasures, his pocket 
knife. With such things as these our old- 
time boys set to work to make the rest of 
the toys they must have, and, what was 
far better, to make men with some train- 
ing to grapple and overcome the difficul- 
ties of life. As they toiled and thought, 
and mashed hands and cut fingers, they 
kept on getting closer and closer to the 
real problems of life, and gaining that 
skill and confidence that would, adown 
the years, come to and stand by them in 
hours of trial and need. 

It this was true of the boys, it was none 
the less true of our girls. Then needles, 
knitting-needles, a work-box, a few pat- 
terns, and threads of various colors and 
sizes, formed much of the plant for play. 
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to look backward and long for the former 
state of things that will Sever come again. 
But the colirse of true wisdom is to look 
forward, and, if possible, try to grasp the 
aims of God in these wonderful changes, 
and seek to be what he would have us be 
in their midst, and in the peril of their 
administration. As we do this, one thing 
is certain ; that the human race is being 
forced forward to a state of mutual depen- 
dence upon each other such as men never 
knew before. With the passing away of 
marked individuality and self-dependence 
comes more and more the realization that 
I **am my brother's keeper,’’ and that he 
is mine, And if we cannot act with that 
independence and self-reliance men once 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





had in dealing with material things, we 
can wield“more and more power towards 
making or marring each other as we move 
up to God to give ‘an account. 
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of boiling water made milky with 


Fairy Soap.” 





PURE—WHITE-FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 
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mu ao Virvow -p on 
tolls were supplied with their quaint and | 
curious, but much admired, wardrobes, 
and the old-timed kitchen was turned into 
a workshop, under the good-natured old 
cooks, to provide the necessary good things 


-* 


icago. 8t.Lonis. NewYork. Boston. 
PeTeSepnis. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 

















for a party for these same dolls, girls grew 
into women with aclearer idea of what the 
world held for their future work, and 
hands and heads better trained to meet 
these duties. 
But over this all now a change has 
come, and come to stay. It is nota ques- | 
tion of our taste or will that must regulate | 
these things. If we had the identical old | 
plants and instructors, either in the shape | 


of loving ones long since gone, or in the | 
necessities that made us think and do) 


then, we would not be in the same posi- 
tion ; for the life before us is not the 
same. A man fitted for life as it was fifty 
years ago would be run out of business by 
modern inventions, machinery, and facili- 
ties of traasportation. Division of labor 


is the spirit that is now taking possession | 


of the world, and, regret it as much as we 
will, it is going steadily forward, like the 
wheels in Ezekiel’s vision, without turning 
to the right hand.or the left. Our old- 
time, self-reliant, all-around man, 
much as we admire him, and as sorry as 
we may be to see him go, is going to give 
place to his (it may be smaller and nar- 
rower) brother, the trained specialist. 
And the -very toy-shops, turning-lathes, 
wood-working factories, turning out things 
by the thousand ready to be put togcther, 
drive the boys out of their crude work- 
shop ; so what a boy now calls making a 
thing is often three-fourths buying and 
one-fourth putting together. The same is 
true of our girls. Much of the work even 
of doll-dressing is done by experts, while 
the party for the dajis is more sought at 
the confectioner’s than in the kitchen. 
The sewing machine, and cheap hosiery 
and lace, throws back the child upon her 
parents’ pocket-book instead of forward 
on her own resources, and so towards the 
development of her own individuality and 
self-reliance. But, as with the boy so 
with the girl, these conditions have come 
out of the complexed and ever-increasing 
inventions and divisions of labor, nor can 
hey be banished by will of one or a thou- 
and parents: In both cases it is useless 
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‘¢+Do not Stammer _ 


The late Henry W. Halliwell, Esq., 
0 Secretary Board of Public Education, Phila., 
*% Pa., wrote to an inquirer: ‘In reference to the 
cure of stammering and impediments of speech, 
as made by Mr. Eiw.S. Johnston, I beg leave to 
say that I have seen him cure cases of the worst 
kind imaginable. Several of these have come 
under my immediate observation. I take the 
greatest pl ec in rec ding the treat- 


ment.” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book, ‘Do not Stammer ” 
to the Puitapecenia LnstrTuTE, 1033 Spring 
Garden St., Phila., Pa tdw. S. Johnston, 
Principal and Founder. Established 1884. 
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WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Arts, literature, engineering, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, chemistry, astronomy. The 
oldest and largest institution in the Ohio Valley. 
The best place to study engineering is Pittsburgh. 

Write for catalog to 
| W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancelior, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. Near Wel ae and Boston. Certificate 
| admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalog. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


| __ me end Mise BIGELOW, Pr 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For.the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
ratory and ya Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

| iss ida C. Alten, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
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| 








Ruope Istanp, Providence. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Founded im 1784. _ Excellent home. Students from 
38 states. All denominations. ‘Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 

Address, AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 











Prepares boys for any 
college or scientific 


Williston Seminary 


school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological labora- | 
tories ; gymnasiam, etc. New athletic field with Ex 


track. . 8 . JOSEPH H. SA 
M. A., rene ot ahepedn, Mass. . 





The Peekskill Military Academy $s 
ee Cota eg Gov Soh Tar 
| Patt Orieman, PRB Prin. Peekshill, N.Y. 
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"COR A Gown PASTE 
A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton, Mas3,USA. 


Out of the Old Ruts 


}O’ 


even younger. 


stories for the children. 





5%4X7% inches. 


goed, the new is 


awe 


Its dimensions are larger—11 7 


In its new form it is as different from 
the old as noonday from dawn. 


D you ever read a real lesson help for the children 
—one that ¢iey will want to read? 
is given in The Scholars’ Magazine. 
the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 


Such help 
It will reach 


Beginning with the May issue, The Scholars’ Maga- 
zine will appear, handsomely printed on fine paper, 


Beautifully Illustrated 
with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 


¥Y%, instead of z 


> 


Where the old was 





simplicity of language. 


Magazine. 


to have it every month. 
but for all the rest. 


or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 


3 
/ 
. . i i Pas 5 
Interesting bits of history, wonders of nature, and 
the curious, ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 
A 
It Will Do Your School Good \ 
: > 
It is not for the grown-ups, > 
A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
CD 
t 
~~ 
25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to one address. t 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. . ~ 
° / 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 


sitter IY wes 


AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











CASH CAPITAL. .....cc0-.cc000-2-00000000e§00,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims 1,633,218.50 


Surplus over all Liabilities, alas 542,301.03 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
‘ WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 

= te DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, 
—= Morri os 





Chacies P. Perot, 
orris, os. E. a 
emberton S. Hutchinson, *harles S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
have them in convenient form for reference. The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week, 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

The Styles 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, go cents, postpaid 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 
An excellent 
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Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid. 

The flexible Binder makes a-handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Wanamaker Club Closes 7 


This is the final iibsesicement of our History Club. 
The widespread demand for Dr. Ridpath’s great work 
has very nearly exhausted our edition, and we therefore 
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Cleanses.. 

















Sorvnient: 


“BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Barouio and try it in your next house-cloaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so 7r ach that you 
will never be witbout jt again, 


B. & B. 


to break the 
more 





We're going 
record in June—sell 
medium to fine 


Wash Goods— 

u. Sto 30¢. yard— 
vious month—and we're going 
about it in a way that means 
business—to make it of pocket- 
book advantage to you with 
goods and prices. 

New 12% cent wash goods, 
6% cents. 





Large lines at 8 and toc. 
Variety and money’s worth at 
12% c, that will be evidence of | 
great importance. | 

Fine wash goods, 15, 20, 25, 
30c.—including fine Dimities, | 
Organdies, Linen Lawns, hand- 
some Madras, Piqués and as-| 
sortments of fine Dress Cottons, 
the choicest of the year. 

Samples ready—can you af- 
ford to miss seeing what's 
being done ? 

Write for our catalog. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


fer illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


SAVED 


A practical, business-like 
t writer at a reason- 
able price, ; 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 





-_ 


give warning that the Club will close very early in June 
This is your last opportunity to secure this invaluable 
historical library at half-price, and on small monthly 
payments. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia 


Inclosed find $1 for membership in the His- 
tory Club. Send set to address below. I agree 


to pay balance in 15 monthly payments. 


8 Massive Volumes, 6,500 Pages, nearly 4,000 Illustrations 


The Wanamaker History Club has proved a great educational and 
mrousanus wiro courd MoT altord to pay tie ' 
benefit of such a work ih the home, office, library, or study, is far reaching. 
Many expressions of thanks and congratulation have been received, while 
hundreds of commendatory letters have reached us. In a word, it lias been 


The greatest book enterprise ever undertaken by us 


But the Club list is nearly filled. There are only a few more memberships 
available. When these are taken, the Club will close and the price go up. 
Each membership carries with it the eight volumes of the regular sub- 
scription edition.of Ridpath’s History of the World, the one complete and 
reliable history available to American readers. 


This is the Last Chance for the Half Price 


Come, if you can. Write, if you can’t. 





Mail us one dollar for Club fee, and the entire set will be sent you at 
once. We will cheerfully take back the books if, after ten days’ examina- 
tion, a Club member so desires, and will refund the dollar. 


Members agree to make fifteen monthly payments—first payment thirty 
days after joining. For the cloth bound, $1.50 a month ; for the half 
Russia, by far the more durable and attractive, $2.00 a month ; for sumptu- 
ous full morocco, $2.50 a month. 

Books delivered free where our wagons run;- We pay no freight charges. 
Specimen pages, illustrations, testimonials, and full particulars, mailed 


free. 
JOHN WANAMAK ER Philadelphia 


New York 








wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicyele and money. 


BICYCLE 


feet ss To Your Profit 
sources of our great 


i this year concentrated into 
one matchless model—the 


-s oy FREE for 
advertise Sead dorcan Wider encats 








Quick. clean printing, 
and accurate alignment- 
A powerful manifolder-. 

A typewriter with all the 

advantages of the old 
machines and none of their defects. Guaranteed 
equal in every particular to any $100 machine, or 


Ne 4"! tm A spate = ‘ 
| WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. ja ventics $1.00 to $12.50 = 


sent for the 
worth 


for Men, Women, Girls your caref | study. 


‘ Boys. Complete line. 


advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 





Preserves 
Beautifies 


THE TEETH. 


The Perfect 
Liquid Dentifrice. 











Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for 
samp.e va . Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 











New York 


# All the skill, knowledge, and re- 
factories are 
making jf 


iWaveriey| 


. Bleyole $5Q} 





Ce., Indianapolis, Ind. 


in Price, BUT—! 


HE charming quality of the 
Ferris Hams and Bacon makes 
them highly appreciated by every 
family whose table is regularly sup- 
plied with them. The best grocers and 
markets furnish these fine curings. 
Our-new booklet “ Table Hints,” 
with many practical suggestions con- 
cerning smoked meats, and original 
recipes by the famous Mrs, Lincoln, 
author of the Boston Cook Book, 
sent to any housekeeper’s address 
‘Mentiontthe Suiday School Times... 
F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY 


262, 264, 266, 268, 270, and 272 
Mott St., New York City 








‘ is proper nourishment; 
4 plenty of good bread made from 


‘ eseeePranklia Mills..... 
; Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


It contains all essential elements 

} for support ot brain, body, bone 
pand muscle, just as stored by the 

) Almighty in the wheat kernel—it 

pis all there excepting the outer 

@ woody, innutritious husk. Beware of the 
@ “just as good”—it isn’t made, Avoid 
P substitutes and if your grocer does not 
? keep it, send us his name and your or. 
? der—we will see that you are suppli 


Send for free descriptive booklet. 
The genuine made only by the 
> FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Pa 
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To tell you that one of our Famous Kitchen 
Cabinet Tables will make your home a paradise 
and save you a journey 
of 500 miles every year. 
Queen Victoria has them 
in all her palaces. They 
are charming presents 
for wife, mother, wed- 
ding, or birthday. For 
catalog write to 

Robert Harkinson & Co., 313 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanatiqg of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

Ig pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
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money refunded after ten days’ trial. publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
eooeet 


Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilece toexamine. Buy In ordering goods, or in maki: 

SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. direct irons cmentustureneenteceaun waite profits « cnything a this pus you will oblige the 
AY. Larre I'ies. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, | fudlishers and the advertiser by stating that w 

Fat WULLIAES UFC. 08. LTB.. OBR @0. PLATTSIOSS on 168 W. VanBeren Street, B-igg, Chicago, Ils. ; the advertisement in The Su ay Schoat Times. "7 
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inguiry concerning 
































‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit oaly advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not hav 


the publishers will refund to subscribers any moncy that they lose thereby. ing good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





